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was realized in the development of a Navajo Studies Curriculum that 
reflects the thinking of the Navajos themselves. The most successful 
aspect of the project was the identification on the part of the 
Navajos of what they wanted included in the Navajo Culture curriculum 
at Navajo Community college. This document contains these materials, 
which were developed for use mainly at the adult level. Due to the 
interest of the; compilers, the majority of materials relate to the 
area of study labeled "The Origin of the Navajo." That portion of 
Navajo Culture is, in effect, the Navajo Bible. It should not be 
thought, however, that all of the medicine men or members of the 
Advisory Board agreed as to the content or the subject matter 
included since, in the oral traditions, there is no universally 
accepted, correct version. Thus, "The Origin of the Navajo" reflects 
a number of the stories that the Navajos respect, but there are 
equally valid variations even to these stories. The second group of 
curriculum materials is entitled "The Growth of the Navujo--Up to 
1960." Materials included in this section relate to events such as 
the Long Walk and Stock Reduction. The last group of curriculum 
materials is "The Navajo Today and Tomorrow, 1960- into the future." 
Materials collected under this heading come largely from current 
tribal officials and reflect their emphasis as to those areas which 
should receive attention. (LS) 
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Summary Report on American Indian Anthropology-Navajo 



Through the funds provided toy the office of Education and 
Navajo Community College major accomplishments were realised in 
the development of a Navajo Studies Curriculum which would re- 
flect the thinking of the Navajo themselves, 

garly in the study a group of Navajo Statesmen and elders 
formed the Advisory Board to the Project, A number of the 
members of the Advisory Board are respected medicine men. In 
fact, one member of the Board, Denet Tsosie, died during the 
project and another substantial contributor to the project in 
terms of stories and information, Albert Sandoval, died also 
during the project life. 

Perhaps the most successful aspect of the Project was the 
identification on the part of the Navajo themselves what they 
wanted included in the Navajo Culture curriculum to be taught 
at the adult level. It is interesting that the area of most 
intense interest and concern was in the area we labeled "The 
Origin of the Navajo." This portion of Navajo Culture is in 
effect the Navajo Bible and the Advisory Board spent over 80% 
of its time in providing guidance and direction' in identifying 
and correcting materials to be used in this area. One of the 
problems that arose was over the large amount of time spent 
at the direction and insistence of the Advisory Committee in 
the area of collecting materials for this period of the Origin 
of the Navajo" at the expense of the other areas. 
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Through the efforts of the Advisory Committee a group of 
Navajo Medicine Men were identified who were willing to speak 
to the students in greater depth about the "Origin of the Navaj 
The scope and sequence developed through the actual experiment- 
ation in classes in Navajo Studies at Navajo Community College 
led to certain better approaches to be followed. 

1. Textbook material is essential— but such material 
must be written by Navajo and for Navajo. 

2. Anthropological materials can supplement but can 
never take the place of original Navajo material- 
collected and prepared by Navajo. 

3. If no such original Navajo material is available 
it is inadequate and inappropriate to use anthro- 
pological materials . 

4. Navajo prepared material should be supplemented 
with talks in class by Navajo medicine men and 
other Navajo specialists. 

5. Classes in Navajo History and Culture must have 
roots in the community and not in a classroom. 

6. There must be a separate classroom for Navajo 
Studies which should be filled with materials, 
pictures, etc., reflecting Navajo Culture— it 
must be like a church. 

7. Traditional types of written tests are not 
valuable but actual field experienees-helping 
with ceremonies, learning ceremonies, etc. -are 
the best ways to evaluate learning. 

8. Navajo parents and leaders expect Navajo Community 
College to teach Navajo Culture and Language to all 
Navajo students without exception. 

9. Taped materials in Navajo are a rich and a valuable 
means to learn about Navajo Culture and should be 
utilised for maximum learning. 

10. Students enrolled in Navajo Studies at Navajo 
Community College should teach Navajo Culture 
at the high school and elementary school level. 

This maximizes learning and makes it possible, 
for more Navajo young people to learn about 
Navajo Culture. It should be pointed out that at 
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present less than one school out of twenty on the 
Navajo Reservation teaches Navajo culture-largely 
because of the excuse of the absence of adequate 
teachers and materials , 

In the development of the course of study certain modifi- 
cations become necessary as the study developed— particularly 
as a result of the guidance and emphasis provided by tne 
Advisory Board and already discussed. 

The section on the Navajo Origin became extended, and a 
greater proportion of the Project’s time and energies were 
directed to this area than to all other areas combined. In 
the words of Howard Gorman, Member of the Board of Regents 
and Advisory Committee member and co-author * "There is nothing 
that we need more nor is there any other area in which we lack 
as much as we do in developing stories about our origin. Non- 
Navajo have their Bible which they use and respect. Navajos 
up to this time have not had their Bible in a written form. 

I believe this Project should concentrate on this and do this 
well . " 

The section entitled the "Contact Period 1629— 1868" was 
changed both in terms of time and title. in developing an 
acceptable curriculum for use by the Navajo Studies Program 
at Navajo Community College, it became evident to the Navajo 
that the divisions prepared for use in the Proposal did not 
make sense in terms of Navajo thoughts and desires. 

As a result this second period of Navajo culture was re- 
titled "The Growth of the Navaj o-TJp to i960." You will note 
no date for the beginning of the period; nor is there any date 

acceptable to the Navajo for the dates of the Origin of the 

O 

ERJOvajo period. 0 






Two important ©vents took place in "the Growth of the 
Navajo Period" which in future reports and materials would be 
more heavily presented : these are the Long Walk and Stock 

Reduction. With funds from this project, and supplemented 
with funds from the Navajo Studies Program at Navajo Community 
College, a number of tapes were collected from older Navajos 
telling about these events from the point of view of the Navajo. 
The Advisory Committee recommended that these materials be sub- 
stantially increased and later two separate and complete books 
be published dealing with these events. Special funds will 
have to be sought and obtained before such an expanded under- 
taking is possible. 

In effect what has been done with respect to the outline 
originally developed in the proposal is to condense four 
periods of history into three. The Contact Period and the 
Post-Long Walk Period was condensed at the advice of the Navajo 
Advisory Board into a single period cabled "The Growth of the 
Nava j o . " 

The last period of Navajo culture listed is "the Navajo 
Today and Tomorrow 1960 — into the future. " The material 
collected under this heading came largely from current tribal 
officials and reflects their emphasis as to those areas which 
should receive attention. The Advisory Board also felt that 
this was an area which needs a complete book or books to be 
covered adequately. The material included does in no way 
represent what is felt to be an adequate and thorough cover- 
age of this division of Navajo Cultures rather it reflects 
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a beginning for the purpose of this project and was the result 
of the earlier emphasis on the Origin . What is here included 
covers the period in question until such time as time and money 
permits a more detailed account. The Advisory Board felt that 
the Origin of the Navajo must take precedent in as much as 
those knowing the stories were dying of old age. They felt 
that information and material which would be used in "The Navajo 
Today and Tomorrow" was more accessible and there was less pres- 
sure to do it completely now. 

The evaluation of the materials developed by a panel of 
Navajo elders and leaders proved most encouraging. The Advisory 
Board, which had the evaluation function, reviewed each and 
every curriculum material developed. It is only fair to say 
that the Board spent much of its evaluation effort dealing with 
the Origin of the Navajo. Tribal members who were not on the 
Advisory Board were also involved in the evaluation of this 
section of Navajo Culture. Medicine men from Round Rock, Rough 
Rock, Tsaile, Lukachukai and Many Farms all contributed to re- 
viewing and commenting upon the material , It should not be 
thought that all of these individuals agreed as to content or 
subject matter. This was not the case. It is much like which 
version of the Bible is right or best. In oral traditions there 
is no single universally accepted correct version. There are 
a number of versions and the Origin of the Navajo reflects a 
number of the stories which Navajo respect but there are equally 
valid variations to these stories . This is what made the probes 

of agreeing upon a version to print so difficult. Further re— 

O 
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visions are probable as the stories are refined through use and 
discussion. The difficult process of getting something P re ~* 
pared which commands a large degree of support has been com- 
pleted. Refinement must now take place. 

Finally, the students at Navajo Community college provided 
a sounding board for the use and quality of the materials de- 
veloped. The Origin of the Navajo was the "textbook" used in 
the first Semester of Navajo History and Culture taught at 
Navajo Community College. In fact, an illustrated book is in 
the process of being published which will describe in some depth 
the various courses offered in the Navajo Studies Program at 
Navajo Community College. 

The second course in the Navajo History and Culture series 
used the materials prepared and entitled "The Growth of the 
Navajo." These materials have been most valuable and, along 
with the large number of tapes collected, there is a rich 
collection for use in this area of Navajo Culture. 

The third course in the sequence of Navajo History and 
Culture courses at Navajo Community College has never been 
offered during the five semester life of the Colieg®- There- 
fore, it is not possible to know about student reaction and 
evaluation . 

The curriculum materials developed are in the process of 
being printed and when this is done, as opposed to mimeographing, 
copies can be made available to high schools and other colleges. 
Lack of money does not permit the publication of all developed 
curriculum materials . 
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INTRODUCTION 

It should be pointed out that there are many different versions of the 
Origin of the Navajo and the various underworlds. There is little agree i- 
ment on the exact number of the previous worlds and there is disagreement 
as to the colors assigned to the various worlds. Nevertheless, there is 
basic agreement as to the major events. The beauty of the stories of the 
Navajo’s creation and origin surely equals the beauty contained in Genesis, 
Tapes in Navajo of the stories contained in this manuscript are avail- 
able for use by Navajo s tudents who want to study and use the original 
material. 
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one of the curHciilum materials developed for use by 
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interested Navaj o and interes ted educational ms titutions, was prepared in 
par. with funds provided by the C 
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THE FIRST WORLD - THE BLACK WORLD 

The First World was black. It had four corners and over these lour 
corners appeared four cloud columns which were black, white, blue, and 
yellow. The East cloud column was called Folding Dawn, the South one was 
Folding Sky Blue, the West one was Folding Twilight and the North one was 
Folding Darkness. Coyote visited these columns and changed his color to 
match theirs, so he is called Child of the Dawn, of the sky Blue, of the 
Twilight, and of the Darkness . 

The First World was small in size and was much like a floating island 
in a sea of water mist. In the East, where the Black „Clbud [and. the White ,■ 

Cloud met, First Man was formed. With him was formed .the corn - 

which was perfect in shape with kernels .covering the whoieiear. 

Z' 1 v <; ; •' : ■ L''.V‘ - C . 0 Y t . :.'-!•'/?/ ' V ' VvA A! !\ V ‘>V J'- i 

Man was not in his present shape and the creatures living inthe-First,- ... 

• •• .. f-T r~n , > f • 

World were thought of as the Mist People. They had. no definite form as 
we know 
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First Man stood on the eastern side of the First World. He re- 
presented the Dawn and was the Life Giver. First Woman stood opposite 
in the west. She represented Darkness and Death, 

First Man burned a crystal for fire. The crystal belonged to the 
male and was the symbol of the mind and of clear-seeing. When First 
Man burned it, it was the mind’s awakening; First Woman burned her 
turquoise for a fire. They saw each other’s light and began searching 
for each other. Three times they were unsuccessful, the fourth time 
they found each other. First Woman saw that First Man had a 



crystal for a fire and that it was stronger than her fire. First Man 
asked her to come and live with him and First Wbrimn agreed. 
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There were rna-ny different kinds of insects in the First World. There 








were 




the different Ant People^ the re came the Bee tie s } 
the 



j Bat People, 
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THE SECOND WORLD - THE BLUE WORLD 

Because of the quarreling in the First World the people climbed up 
to the Blue World, In the Blue World they found many people already 
living there, such as Bluebirds, Blue Hawks, Blue Jays, Blue Herons, 



and many Blue-feathered beings, . 

There were also larger insects living in the Second World, including 
locusts and crickets. 

Before leaving the Black World, First Man ;collected>4Pur. pUUtr,*,.. of. J 
Light and rolled them into small balls which he carried Into the Second • ; f 

World. With the help of Tobacco Horn Worm, who blew smoke at the J 

four balls, they^ expended and ibecame the four pillars of Light. 

The Second World contained a number of chambers and First Man j 



and his companions traveled through the various chambers. In of the 

chambers of the Second World lived Wolves, Wildcats, Badgers, Kit | 

Foxes, and Mountain Lions. The Wolves lived in a white hov 



East. The Wildcats lived in a blue house in the South. . The Kit Foxes 






world 



e, Abalone and White 



First Man then made a wand of Jet 



Shell, On the wand he placed four: footprints so the people could s 
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the Second World 












Man smoked and blew the smoke in the four directions. In this manner 
he removed the power of evil from the people of the First World which 
were the Insect People. Next First Man and the others prepared to 
leave the Second World. First he laid a streak of Zig-Zag Lightning 



toward the East, next a streak of Straight Lightning, then Rainbow and 
finally Sun Ray. None of these moved so he shifted them to the South, 

the West and finally the North. Each time he moved them there was a 
little movement but not enough to allow the people to move into the next 
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THE THIRD WORLD - THE YELLOW WORLD 



Because of the quarreling in the Second World the people climbed 
up to the Yellow World through an opening in the South, 

The Bluebird was the first to reach the Third World. After him 
came the First Four then the others. . 

A great river crossed the land from north to south and this was 
the Female River. Also there was a river crossing it from east, ro w^s % t . 
and this was the Male River. .The, /.place wherq/Jhe 
called the Crossing of the Waters. It is also called the Place Where 






. ■ 



- ■ the Waters Crossed. , -■ 4j 



East - Sis naajini (Blanca Mt. ) > Dawn or White Shell Mt. 
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Turkey danced badk and forth four times and out of his feather coat 
dropped four kernels of corn which were grayj blue, black and red. 

Next Big Snake came forward and hie gave four seeds which were the 
pumpkin, the watermelon, the . cantaloupe , ;|and the muskmelon, The 
harvest from these seeds was very large. After the harvest. Turquoise 



Boy visited and slept with First Woman. When First Man returned home 
he found his wife with Turquoise Boy and was very hurt. This Was the 



first adultery, 



At that time the re were four leaders: Big Snake, Mountain Lion, 



Otter, and Bear. Usually every morning First Man would talk to the 









peopld filing them TWhat ' fmdo;;'th^ he found his wife with 



another man, he no longer would come out and talk to the people. 
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to the people every morning. First Man spoke to them and explained what 




Yellow Fox, Blue Fox, and Badger had developed an sexual appetite 
wkich made them seelc out; other women, and they spread the practice of 
adultery. ‘ y-'c . : ’ ’V 

First Man called the leaders and other; men together, except those 
three or four men who were responsible for the problem. Together they 
discussed what should be done. Beibre a decision was reached— First 

Man then asked for Nadleeh (the hermaphrodite) to come to him. He j 

asked whether Nadleeh had the proper utensils to carry out those tasks. , .< 

usually performed by women, and that he. had the .proper utensils to carry , 

out these tasks . - ; V W V : : : - ■ 

The leaders and First Man decided to separate themselves (the males) 
from the women. They decided to build a raft and take all the naen ove r 












to the other side of the rushing river. The place the men crossed the 

^ ^ ***** 4-A 1 - 4-rw-r<=»fVi n r .1 nH HlP rf) WA S A . ! 



river was where water flowed together and there was a great rushing 




happy to be rid of the men, and besides they had three handsome men 
with them. At first the women did not mind being alone. They planted 
a small field just as the men planted a corn field on their side of the 



river. 



The three men who were left with many women soon became ex- 
hausted from trying to meet the sexual demands of so many women. The 
men’s sexual desires, which had been so strong earlier, quickly disappeared. 
Later the three men lost their voices, and even their noses became smaller 



as a result of the sexual demands of the women. 



On the other side of the river Nadleeh ground the corn and cooked the 



food so the men did not sufferv In a few years the women became lazy 









did not take care of their small field arid it grew only weeds, r At 
times some of the women attempted to cross the river to try to rejoin 
the men but the swift and strong river current carried them off and they i 



drowned. The women used strange objects to satisfy their lustful passions 
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The men held a cleansing ceremony to purify the women. After the 
proper ritual and sweatbaths, the women were purified and returned to 
live with the men. 

First Man had a pouch in which he ke _;t many things. One day as 
he was digging into his pouch, a piece of white shell fell out onto the 
ground. As the shell hit the ground it flipped. Coyote immediately 
asked First Man for a small piece. First Man replied that Coyote 
always asked for 



and said things for no reason at all. Coyote .> . • , . 

kept pleading until finally First Man gave him a small piece of the white j 



shell. 






Coyote took the shell and went down to the water’ sedgewhere there 






wa s a whirlpool. The whi te 
fourth time 




s the children of Water Moijster could be seen. Coyote picked 





The people crowded into the reed and began to climb up inside the 
great reed. The water rose s teadily below; them and into the giant reed : 

yet the people kept ahead of the water. The people climbed up into the ; 

Fourth World and eame out at a place called The Emergence. Thc turkey ! 

was the last animal out of the reed. The white; foam created by the violent ; 

water current touched his tail and that is why even today the turkey’s tail 
feathers are tipped with white. 1 

As they were entering the Fourth World the people noticed Coyote was ■ 



hiding something. They searched Coyote and found he was holding Water 
Monster’s baby. They realized that this was the reason for the flood j 






because Water Monster was angry at the loss of one of his children. 

■' :: '* v ’W First Woman was the one who told Cpyote to take the child. . tliSftfi 
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THE FOURTH WORLD 



Locust was the first person to come into the Fourth World. When 
the locust emerged into this world he was afraid because he saw water 
everywhere, and also many monsters. One of the original' inhabitants 
(Monster), the Fourth World, asked Locust where he came from. 

Locus t answered that he came from the world beneath this one. Locust 
told the monster that ".other people are coming • into this .w.orld to live. i 

ex said that no one could live there unless the Locust could 

list agreed to take the tests. The first 
test was to sit in the same place for four days. Locust said he would ; 

do that. A s : you •'.know-KaSLociis hvhas : ■ aS's {relic's kin^ i&fe if 






The monster 
pass certain tests. The Locust agree 
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made from fix, pin on, spruce, and juniper. The fire made a noise and 
scared the people. They put a piece of wood on it to quiet it out it didn’t 
do any good. Finally, one of them took a branch of a tree from outside, 
brought it in, and hit the fire with it. Right away the fire quieted down.. 
This is why the first fire poker was made and the people made a prayer 
and song for the poker. 

The people made a hogan of five logs; the first two longs came from 
East and West, the next two from South and North, and the fifth from the 
Northeast, In blessing the hogan they blessed only four sides and this is 
why they only bless four sides of a hogan today. In the holes where they 
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placed the end of the East log, there they put white shelf; under the South 
log, turquoise; under the West log, abalone; under the North log, Jet* and 
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under the fifth log, jewels from four directions. Where the logs: : 

- ' ■ ■ ' ” ' • 
cajfne together at the top they tied feathers of different birds^^ The kPP s ^ 

•. _ '£..:*!$ ■ v:- • ' -y . 

the logs are thought to be the eyes of the hogan. 




with white and yellow cornmeal, with pdllem and with powder from prayer 
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In the early Male Hogan, a place where the ashes from the hogan 
were to be put was then selected. Neither charred wood nor bones 
were to be, left there, A female Hogan is constructed to the South of 
the Male Hogan, next to it or near it, V The Female Hogan is quite a 
bit different from the Male Hogan not only in its usage but also in its 
appearance. It doesn’t have eyes, but instead it has an additional space 
in the front, called a vestibule. In the Female Hogan, children can 
play and cry; women folk can cook and entertain themselves. Men can 
also entertain with stories and they can laugh in this hogan. Conduct of 
this kind is not allowed in the ;tj£ogaii.v /. 

The Male Hogan is used strictly for ceremonial gatherings and, other 
religious matters. Food can be brought in when it is time to feed the 

agaged in religious matters, and it is to be taken out 
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men, who are engaged in religious matters, ana it is to ue uinwu uut ; | 

right after they finish eating. Some say that the first Hogan made is 

still in existence somewhere near the place of Emergence and that at this ; 

place there still is 






ill is a petrified ladder. \ 

When the First Hogan was finished everyone rested. The First Hogan j 

was occupied by First Man and First Woman. Together they, planned how j 

things should be and that there should be a sun and day and night. , -While 
t Li e people were planning, with some of them inside the hogan. and others 
outside, one of the people outside died. No one knew what to do so they ? 

' ' r , ‘ - 

asked Coyote and told him they were leaving it up to him to decide. ; 

' ‘ * “ ’ * - " '/ - V - f ^ ‘ 

Coyote told them that since they were leaving it up to him he would take a . 

black rock and go to Black Water Lake and throw the rock in the lake. 
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If the rock floats and comes up then the spirit of the dead person will 
go up and there will be no death, if it sinks, the spirit will go to the 
world below and there will be death. Coyote went to the lake and threw 

the rock which sank. That is why the spirits of the dead always go to 

the world below. . ' ' ‘ ' /■ ! 

Two days after the person died, two men looked down the hole where j 

they had come up, and they saw nothing and Tip tracks. Two days later :? ;7,: rV j 
they looked again, and this time they saw the, dead person sit^iag down j 

there combing his hair. They went and told the people what they had I 



seen. 
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The Mountain of the West was made on an abalone. Abalone Shell 
Boy entered the Mountain of the West, 

The Mountain of the North was made on a jet blanket and of soil arid 
pieces of jet. Jet Boy or Darkness Boy entered the Mountain of the North, / . j 

First Man and First Woman fastened the various mountains to the ^ 1 
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earth. The Mountain of the East was: fastened with a blanket of daylight 

and decorated it with black clouds and male rain. The Bear was sent j 

to guard the doorway of White Bead Boy. , j 
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The Mountain of - the South was fastened to the earth with a isiijp^ 
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The with dark mists and female rain. Big Snake ? 
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The Mbhntain pf the West 

, 

was covered with a yellow ’ 
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They laid a blanket on the ground and on it they placed the stars> 

Black God placed the North star. First Man placed the Big Dipper, ^ 
while First Voman put the little Dipper into the sky. First Man also 
placed the seven stars which Black God daimed represented parts of his 
body. When First Man and First Woman had named the main stars and 
placed them in the sky, they instructed the stars to guard the sky and man. 

Before First Man was finished placing each star in a particular pre- 
selected place in thesky, alorig came Coyote and asked what they were 
doingV JCpypte picked up a s tar ai*d put it in the South and said 









his^;lBatbr"Gpyiotb-££ 
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was progressing so he took a corner of the blanket and flipped the re- 



ibaaihihg stars; ^ into , the. sky . ^Firsf^Mhn scolded: Coyote .but :G6ybte : felt , j 
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Woman still wanted to malcc something that would 'make strong 

' - 

the day. First Man spread an 'unwounded buckskin on the ground. On 

' 

■ ^ „ 
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Next they placed a perfect white shell on the buckskin. This large 
perfect white shell was to become the moon. 

After some difficulty the Sun and Moon moved and were placed in 
the sky. A carrier was selected to carry the Sun and another carrier 
was selected to carry the Moon. ^ The Sun carrier and the Moon carrier 
declared that every day as they went on their journey from East to West, 
someone will die. This would, be the price of their carrying the Sun 



and the Moon, • 

. After the people had finished with the Sun and Moon, they ; began to 
consider 






iider planning the year intp; y^ Thst Man and 'Krst 

growing '■ithmgs : and: aaimals, Sand? whe^ , ! 

plant and harvest. It was decided that the seasons would start with 




finished ; 




^In. some of the stories the carrier of- 



in other stories the. carrier was ..Turquoise .Boy, There is no absolute 



After the people settled down, most of them started moving around 
from place to place. While they were in the process of moving around, ; i ; 
they left a group, the Paiutes, in the Navajo Mountain area* because of I 

diffe rences ovc r religioi s matters . From this area, the main group 3 ! - • 

moved down towards the South, . where they lefh the Chiricahua' jAph c h?Sf ' ; „ 

Then they went to the East where the Mescaleros decided to live. These 
Me scaler os now live from Albuquerque all the way down to the home of , 

Mexicans. From there, the People again moved to around La Plata ! 

Mountain: where they left the Jic arilla Apaches. The People remained 

there for several winters. They v/ere happy, but there was only one j 








These 



Firs t Man and First W oman lived near Huerfano Mountain. 



two were the first beings to look like the people we now know as humans ...... I 

The livirg things that came out of the worlds below were somewhat like 
spirits ; they were the Holy c ,i 

The people began to increase and their crops were good. Nevertheless, 
there were monsters who killed people and caused great trouble. At this ^ 

time there were people living at Pueblo Bonito, and these people. Tike the 
early Navajo, were threatened by the monsters. Big Monster (Ye’iitsoh) 



lived on top of Mount Taylor. He would hit the people, with his clubs of 
black, blue , yellow, and varicolored flint. Then Big Monster would eat 






The Horned 
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the valley where there was wild cotton. If someone , passed near him he' ; 

would run' and kill the person with his horns or by simply running over 





would devour the victims. The monsters were the result of the excesses 



or the women in the lower world during the Separation of the Sexes. 

The "Monster That Killed With His Eye sV’ would stare at his victims 
until they were hypnotised, and then eat them. There were many other 
monsters such as "Crushing Rock, " "Moving Sand, " "Twelve Antelopes, " 

"Tracking BEar", arid others. 

The neonle werfe vdry much afraid of thcse monsters and lived in great i 
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CHANGING WOMAN 



One morning, at dawn. First Man and First Woman saw a dark 
cloud over Ch’ool’i’i (Gobernador Knob). Later they heard a baby cry. 
As they looked to see where the crying was coming from, they noticed 



the noise came from within the cloud that covered the top of Gobernador,, 
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Knob. First Mam searched andy found a bb^y gi^l. She w :VVx\ 
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First Man and First Woman brought her up under the direction, of ; : 

. . _ ;r* ^;V ; ^ 

the Holy people. They fed 
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pollen from the plants, and the dew of flowers,- sThis baby became. ;^hang-- s 
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ing Woman one of the most bved of Navaj o - 








in the direction of the rising Sun. As you turn to come back, you must 
make the turn sunwise, 11 



When Firs t ^ Wornan ^ecpiatad Changm "Sit down 

here, iriy daugKter, n Tlieja she spread out a white bead, on unwounded 
buckskin, one of turquoise, one of abalone, and one of jet. These were 
laid down and spread out Then she put white bead moccasins on the girl's 
feet. She gave her leggings of white bead, and a skirt of white bead. She 
designed her sleeve fringes with white bead, her wristlets she made of 



; whiter bea^d. 




■W'M tu rqu bi s e be a d s , 
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moved her hand over the length ' of Changing Woman’s head. In, this way , ; 




given to him the next morning. 

Talking God was asked to make some songs for the ceremony, and 
he replied, "My mouth is not used to it so I will sing only four Hogan 
songs," First Scolder said, "What do you mean, just four Hogan songs? 

Don’t be foolish. You must sing more than four, Yoi r tail feathers number 
twelve and you should therefore sing twelve Hogan songs. " 

Talking God agreed and answered, "So be it, then." He placed a 
rainbow across the hogan from East to West and then another rainbow frorii 
South to North. He made the hogan larger by blowing on each side begin- 
ning with the East, On the East side Talking Godtplahted a row of twelve * 

white beads in the shape of tail feathers, on the South he planted twelve :f i 

turquoise beads in the shape of tail fea. the rs, on the West side he planted 

-'V j 

twelve tail-feather- shaped abblone shell beads arid on the North : ^id^ J 

planted a row of twelve tail feather shaped jet- beads. sj 

were very happy. Talking God i 

Ift (wftlvfi Hofran a one s and the others gave their own ^set. of s ongs * ^ - * 




mother adored them and, gave them much xove. .... — — 

vounesters, they made their first bows and arrows. They would go hunting 
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for small game and bring back rabbits and squirrels. The boys exercised 
dailyj wrestling and running. They would race to the East to the top of 
a mountain in the morning and there they would breath in the sunlight as 
it came out from behind the mountains to the East. Soon they wer very 
strong, and when it snowed they would roll in the snow, stripped of their 
clothing. 

As the boys grew older they asked their mother who their father 
was. Their mother didn’t answer. She always cautioned the boys not to 
go too far from the hogan as the monsters might catch them. Changing 
Woman was worried all the time as she was afraid the monsters might 
catch her boys and eat them up. One day the boys were playing close 
to their home and the earth shook warning them of the approach of one of 
the monsters. They boys quickly ran home to hide. The monster walked 
up to their hogan and demanded that, the two boys, whose -tracks he saw 
leading to the hogan, come out. Changing Woman came out -d told the 
mons ter there was hp ': 
the 

said that she 

that often she'd go outside and make children’s tracks in the sand using | 

to make believe that 'there are children around. This 
satisfied the Monster and he left. > 



one else living in the hogan. The monster mentioned : 

boys’ tracks in the sand which led into the hogan. Changing Woman 

had made ths tracks herself. She said she was so lonely - 

hild rfln’ s tra'-ks in the sand usinff • 
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THE TWINS WENT TO THEIR FATHER 

One of the Twins, later to be known as Monster Slayer, was the older, 
braver, and more daring. His brother. Child Born of Water, wasn’t as 



strong and was younger. Both boys had dreams and visions, “ 

One day as the twins were out on one of their many hunting trips , 
they came upon a tiny hole in the ground with smoke drifting out of it. 

All this happened through a .miraculous power. They stopped and looked 
at the hole with curiosity- -one of them touched it, and a voice called from 



within, "Come on in, " With that, the hole widened enough so that the 
boys could crawl in, The suhlight revealed a ladder down into the hole a 
and down this ladder they climbed. When they reached the bottom, they 
came face to face with Spider Woman. They were astounded as they 
looked around by the beautiful walls, decorated by feathers of every des- 
cription and color. Collecting feathers Spider 

Woman’s hobby. . '-f;; 



tim< 



H Spider Woman asked them, "What are you doing here, my children?" 

One of the boys responded that they were oh a 'hunting: trip. At that time 
the Sun was about midway between noon and sundown. One of the boy 
again spoke up, saying, "We and our people are being troubled by monsters , 
we wonder who our father is so he can help us destroy the monsters. To 
this, Spider Woman answered, "I know all about it. I know who your father 
is. " At that very moment the Sun stopped, and his rays quivered. The 
Sun remained fixed in the sky while Spider i^oma^^ 
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she knew about their father. When she finished, she said she would help 
the twins go see their father, who was the Sun, so they could get his 
help to kill the monsters. 

She warned the boys of the obstacles they had to overcome in order 
to reach their destination. To help them Spider Woman taught them things 



that only she knew. 

Spider Woman was very kind to them. She said: "I do not have much 

to eat but I will share what I have. " So she took out seed and placed it in 
four baskets which she placed in front of the boys. In the first basket 
she put white corn meal, in the second another corn meal, in the third 
three kinds of seeds, and in the fourth beeweed meal. She only put a 
little in each basket and the Twins thought it was not enough, but they 
said nothing. She knew what they were thinking and said: "There is 

plenty, " When the boys ate, the baskets kept filling and they were never 
able to finish all the food. When they had eaten all they could hold the 
boys rubbed thcms elve s on their legs and body, a sign of apprecation. 

When the older brother was eating. Spider Woman dropped a; small 
piece of turquoise into his corn meal, '* She dropped a piece of white s hell •••'..■ ' J 

into the corn meal of the younger twin. . She also gave a magic eagle feather , 

to each boy and told them the feather would help . them when they are in 
trouble. The turquoise and white shell they had swallowed were to make - 




The Twins stayed there to learn what the Spider Woman knew about 
the journey they were about to undertake. ''About your journey, it won, t 
take a day, it will take a long time, " said Spider Woman. Their trip 
was going to be so hazardous and difficult that they had to learn by heart 
the chants and the prayers that were to keep them from harm. 

In order to pass those frightful guardians they would meet on their 
way to the Sun's house, the boys had to call each by a certain narne, 
then utter a prayer. All this they learned during their stay with Spider 
Woman. She told them that upon leaving her place of residence their 



first obstacle would be Reed That Cuts. This reed was so sharp that it 



would cut even if it just barely and lightly touched a person. From 



cut the individual would bleed to death. That is why if was, necessary to 



say the prayers and call the reeds by their, special name before attempt- 









ing to pass them. Spider Woman also warned the boys that by the time 
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they reached the watering place thirsty 



tn ioftinre fche dangers tha.t existed! it this tic ul^r 






that they would want to ignore the C dange r s tha t exis ted M ^ r 
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was 



no way around it* When a person tried to climb up, the sand would 
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Next they had to pass through the Canyon Which Closes in on a 
traveler. The Twins were told that if they couldn’t stop the canyon from 
crushing them, even after they had called out its name and uttered prayers 
and chants, they were to use the magic feather which Spider Woman had 
given them especially for that purpose. She also told them that there 
would be a messenger behind their ear telling ihem what to do after 
they passed through the canyon. 

After passing through this treacherous canyon, they were to continue 
with their journey until they reached the four pillars of rocks that re- 
presented old age. Spider Woman warned them not to pass on the shady 
side, because if they did so, they would die of old age. Instead, she told 
them to pass on the sunny 



y, or South, side;- 
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Bevond the massive pillars, they had to cross the " Was h' - T - 
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SWillows" and they 'were to do certain things to: avoid ^getting^-kiUedi- - say- ;X;-\x : y- 
ing the prayers and the chants and calling the wash by. its name. To cross 

the Wash, they would also have to ride the measuring worm. 
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When 




Spide r Woman explained; that upon reaching the,>un s home, tne 






«th^S : un S s». 

. . ....... ... . . : 

beary and ;then Big 



Thunder, and then Big Wind. There were prayers and chants they learned 
in order to get past these guardians. 

It took quite a while for the Twins to learn all this infer mationfrom' 
Spider Woman, Finally they were ready to start on their journey . They 
set out, carrying the magic feathers and followed by the messenger. After 
traveling for a long time, they came to the place where there was the 
Reed That Cuts. The place looked just as Spider Woman had described 
it, with cool water coming out of a spring. They could see bones every- 
where, and they knew these were the bones of - victims who hadn’t known 
danger existed there or which hadn’t known how to avoid the danger. The 
Twins realized that this was the first place of danger, so they said the 






prayer, sang the chants , and called the reeds by the sanctioned name, = 



(The name the boys called these dangerous obstacles are known to the 
bdonle who know the complete story. The names are very powerful), 
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about them. They called the Canyon by name, but the walls kept on coming 
together. So afraid were the boys that neither one of them was able to 
complete the prayers and the chants. Just before the walls closed in com- 
pletely, they stepped on to their magic feathers and floated to safety, with 
the Canyon crashing shut just beneath their feet. They boys were badly 



shaken by this close call, but they continued on. 

Before long they reached the four old, greying pillars of rocks, each 
one greyer than the one before. They must have forgotten what Spider 
Woman told them, or perhaps they preferred the broad, shady trail on 
the North to the narrow one on the South side. Anyway, they disregarded 
the warnings given them and started along the trail on the North side. 

As they passed the first pillar of rock, they noticed that some of their hairs 
became tipped with white; after the next one, there were streaks which 
were very noticeable. At that very moment, the protective messenger 
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which has 
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Then the messenger told them the right way to go. So they changed 
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their needs* the worm agreed to take them across. The worm said, 
"Hang on tight, for I'm going to snap (or spring) across, " The boys 
wsrc now pi-3 1 niiddls age . because of their mistake back at the four 
pillars. The Twins got oh the back of this creature and held on tight. 
Just as he said he would, the worm sprang right across. 

The Twins continued on their journey to the Sun, After a long period 
of time, they finally came to the shore of the ocean and asked one of the 
water skeeters to take them across. Beyond the place called or known 
as "darkness" they rode the water skeeter all the way to the home of the 
Sun, There they saw the four guardians about whom they had been told. 
The Twins safely passed them with the aid of the players, chants and 
knowing the names of the guardians. 

They passed through a great doorway, and saw a woman sitting 
there in the Sun’s house. She said sternly, "What are you doing here? 
This is no place for 'land people. 1 Who are you?" They answered, 

"We have come to see our father, the Sun. " The Twins could see that , 



the woman was surprised. "What are you talking about?" She said. . 

The Sun had told her that he left every morning with but one thing in mind 
nd that was to do what had been selected as his task which was to carry 






and 

the Sun disc. "What do you mean he is your father?" She repeated.. 

After the Sun’s wife got over her, anger, the Twins told her how they 
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the Sun stayed after his r return from his daily journey. As they walked into 







wife had been trying to get the Twins to leave for she feared for their 
safety when the Sun returned. But they had seen their lives threatened 
too many timsS s to . become afraid now. 

In the evening f th€? Sun rc turned and asked t n Where are the people 
I saw entering my house?" The Sun’s wife said: "There are no people 

here. I don't know what you are talking about, " She was afraid the Sun 
would try to kill the two boys when he found them. The older twin was 
wrapped in a black cloud and placed over the doorway to the East while 
the younger twin was wrapped in a blue cloud and placed on the South side. 
Each boy had his magic feather next to his heart. 

Finally, the Sun’s wife told him that two boys came asking for their 
father. She scolded him for saying he never bothered any other woman 



when evidently he had at least these two children by aome|other woman. 



The Sun searched the house and found the Twins, The Twins ex- 
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plained why they had) undertakeh the long and dangerous journey to visit 
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the Sun, their father; : At the end of the explanation the^S^ said nothing. 












lie didn’t think the boys were his sons 



; so . he decided to" test them to find , 



out. 
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s very strong and would kill any person unless he was pro- 
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After the smoking test, the Sun prepared a sweatbath fbf the Twins. 



Inside the sweatbath the daughter of Siih dug a pit and covered it With 
sheets of white shell and darkness. She also put Evening' Twilight, Sky 
Blue and Dawn as curtains over the doorway. The Sun’s daughter told 
the boys to hide in this pit in the back of the sweatbath so as to be pro- 
tected from the heat. The Sun tried to make the heat so great it would 
destroy the Twins but each time he asked they told him they were just fine. 
At that point the Sun began to believe that the boys must be his sons, 
since no human being could live in that intense heat. 

Still the Sun subjected the Twins to additional tests. He fed them -- 

corn meal that was poisoned, but their messenger warned the boys and 
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told them not to eat the poisioned meal.,;: Also, the Sun threw the boys WMmWM 

against big sharp manycolored flint knives. ;But ; the ra : again,, they . we ren’ f 



harmed. This time their magic feather protected them. 
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Finally, the Sun recognized that the Twins were truly his sons and; 
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he had his daughter bathe them. rT,L ~ rT '""-- 

bead basket, 
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lastly in 

arms 
clothes 

The Sun then took the Twins and showed them around his house 



1\i! 



The 



first in a white 
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four different rooms: In the East room were fields of the finest corn and; 
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other plants and seeds; in. the South room there were wild animals of all 
kinds and descriptions; in the West room were domesticated animals in- 
cluding horses; and in the North room there 'were precious jewels of all 
kinds. The Twins explained they would need all these things later, but 
that they weren’t what they had cpriie for,; 

Again the Twins explained that all the earth people were being des* 
troyed by the Monsters and they needed means to destroy the Monsters j 
Oh the wall of the Sun's house above the North door there hung a weapon. 
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The Twins asked for that weapon. The weapon looked like a bow and arrow 
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but it really: was lightning The Sun asked them wha t they; would do with 
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the weapon and they said they would use it 1 to kill the .i.’Mbns..^rs;_.-f:^;:The,: Sun 

was reluctant to give 
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and since 
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The Sun promised to help the Twins kiil the Monsters. He told them 
that Big Monster has four lightning arrows and that they must get all his 
arrows. The Sun asked for a tail feather from the head of the Monster 
as a reward for helping the boys; 

Monster Slayer and Child Born of Water then returned to the earth. 
The Sun had told them that when killing the Monsters the elder one must 
do the killing and the younger one mu^t watch his firebrand which would 
show how the older brother was progressing. 




In order to indicate the close similarities with minor differences in 
Navajo stories, the following version of Changing Woman and the Twins 
Journey to Their Father is presented. This version was told by Chich 
Sandoval, a Navajo who lived near Luka chukai and who knew many Navajo 
stories. The story is included in just the manner it was told by Mr, 
Sandoval in 1968. 

When the people came up from the world below, or after, they moved 
to the place we call Binetah. There they lived for some time until even- 
tually they began to split up. First Man and First Woman were aware of 

the problems the people were discussing and what they were planning to do. 
So each time some problems came up, they would tell the Coyote to go 
over there and investigate; "See what’s going on over there, people are 
meeting there to discuss a certain issue. Go over there and correct them. 
So that’s why Coyote was always butting in on someone else’s business, but 
this was done on the instruction of First Man and First Woman. 

Time went on but we had no way of telling time. One morning, as 
any other morning. First Man got up early and took a walk before the 
Sun was up. He noticed a mountain, the on# called Gobernador Knob, 
capped with fog, the tip hidden by the fog. That began to worry him. 

He wondered: "What is that fog on top of that mountain?" The mountain 

was shaped like an ant hill and the tip of it was hidden by the fog. 

This day, he went there to investigate. He came to the mountain and 
he circled it and came up from the East, He looked. rt was beautifully 
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all covered with sand. On the sand was lying a new born baby girl. 

He didn't believe it. "Imagination, 11 he thought. So, he went back down 
and came up from the South side and looked again. Still, there was the 
baby. Again he went back down and came up from the west side. The 
baby was still there. To make sure, he walked around to the North, 

From ther he looked down, and the baby was still there. Now he was 
certain that a baby was really lying there in the sand. So he retraced 
his steps and came up from the East side of the mountain. He looked at 
the baby, a newborn girl. Nobody knows the mother or the father of the 
baby. 

Just then the Talking God came running over and claimed the baby. 
First Man asked him, "How do you expect to raise her?" 

"I can use pollen" replied Talking God. 

"Feed her pollen? Pollen isn’t food. You cannot raise a child on 
pollen," answered First Man, 

Talking God asked, "Then, what are you going to feed this child?" 

"Well, I go hunting, I hunt for rabbits, deer, and other game. When 
I bring in the meat, I will cook it and feed her the broth. That is how I 
will raise her, " said First Man. He finally persuaded Talking God to let 
him, First Man, care for the baby. So, home went First Man, taking 
the baby to First Woman. Together, they would raise her. 

At about that same time Salt Woman came into the family,- With her 
help First Man and First Woman were able to raise the little girl. Coyote 
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was always there nearby, "too. During the same periods the threat of the 
monsters was becoming serious. They were roaming around picking up 
people and carrying them away. 

Some say it took the child only four days to grow up. Still some 
say it was four years. Whichever way it happened, nobody knows. She 
grew up to be a beautiful young lady. She became known as White Shell 
Woman, and later. Changing Woman, the mother of the Navajo clans. 

When she arrived at adulthood, a puberty ceremony was performed on 
her. Talking God appeared as the main singer, and invitations were ex- 
tended to many other Holy People. They all attended and sang their songs. 
This is still practiced today. There is usually one person who conducts 
the proceedings and he usually starts the singing. After he goes through 
this songs, anyone who wants to sing can do so. All this started the time 
this particular ceremony (Kinaalda) was performed for Changing Woman, 
Two such ceremonies were performed for her before , she was ready for 




One dav she was out gathering wood, just before sundown. She had 



the wood all tied and just before she picked up the wood to take home, 

some irresistible force held her down and she couldn t stand up. . She 



looked around but no one was near by. Every time she tried to lift up 
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She had sexual relations with him and after that, she went down to 
a spring to get some water. The story goes that every time she went 
there, she would lie down under that dripping water for sexual satisfaction. 
From her relations with the Sun, she gave birth to two boys. Some 
say they are twins and others say they are not. One was born and after 
some time, the other was born. Others say they are twins botn almost 



at the same time . 

The first of; the twins or boys was to be Monster Slayer. He was 
the one Who would get rid of the Monstefs so that the huirlan race co.uld 
increase in number. The second one was called Child of Water, because 



he was born to the water that was dripping at the waterfall. 

After those two boys were born, it was very dangerous because of 
the roaming giants who would pick up people and carry them away. All 
around Huerfano Mountain, there were planted many cactus. That’s why 
to this day, there are a lot of cactus at that location. The cactus were 
planted to keep the giants away. These giants didn’t wear any clothing 
or shoes, so naturally, they couldn’t walk in the cactus. 

The boys grew up together and their grandfather. First Man, rnade 
ordinary bows and arrows for them to use. They got to playing around 
one day and saw a buzzard fly by so they took aim and shot him. - This 
made the buzzard angry so he prepared his own arrows and a bow out 
of his wing feathers. The buzzard said to himself, "I can shoot, too. " 

He is the head of the witches and a "bean shooter." The boys were super 





naturally protected so the beans did not have any effect* 

As they grew up, every night they would ask their mother, ’’Who’s 
our father? 11 She would tell them, !, I cannot tell you. You have a father 
but he’s dangerous. He might kill you." But they kept saying, "Vfho 
is out father? Where does he live? Where is he?" But their mother 
wouldn' t tell them. 

Each night when the two boys retired for the night, the two women. 

Salt Woman and Changing Woman, would sit and talk across from where 
the boys were. The boys would listen. They soon became curious. 

They wanted to know what the two ladies talked about. 

They kept insisting on their mother telling them who their father was. 
Finally, someway or another, they became aware that their father was 
the Sun, who lived in the East. 

The boys wanted to go there and see their father. All of a sudden 
they took a notion to take off towards the East to find, the Sun, So they 
started out without telling their mother or anybody else where they were 
going. They just took off. As they were going along on a flat place they 
saw smoke coming out of the earth. ^ .They stopped there an<3;. looked down ^ 
into the hole where the smoke was coming from. There they saw an old ' 
lady sitting down. This lady said, "Come on down, my grandchildren. " j 
..."What for? " asked the boys. The lady repeated ) "Just come on down 
here." Sp they climbed down to where the old lady was sitting. This 
lady happened to be Spider Wpmani The re were webs all over the ceil- 
ing and the walls of her 'home. She presented' them, with a plume, which 
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happened to be a shield that would protect them on their journey. 

She said, "My grandchildren, you shall take this along for your 
protection. There are many dangerous places between here and where you 
you are going. Every time you meet these obstacles, use this feather 



to protect yourselves..’ 5 

After leaving Spider Woman’s home, they came to a place where 
there was a big sand hill that you couldn't climb over. Eve ty time you 
started going up, you would si.\de back to where you started from. The 
boys used the feather to pass this sand dune and they continued their 
journey. 



Soon, they came to a place where there were; a lot of reeds, which 
were as sharp as knives. When the wind blew, it was impossible to go 
through. As soon as you stepped in there, the reeds would cut you to 
pieces, * ;■ • ; \ 

Before they started through the; reeds, there came old Black God, y 
Black God, the fire god, approached them. He asked, 11 My grandchildren, 
where are you headed?" The boys told him that they were going to see 
their father. "He* s a dangerous man, * 1 said Black God. "We can’ t cross 
these cutting reeds, M said the boys. Black God answered, ’’I can take ; 

’ care 6f that. " So he set the reeds afire and soon the boys were able to 
pass through the reeds and continue their journey. 

At anotherSplitqe, they came to a narrow canyon . ; Every time they 
tried to s fcep across, the canyon would open up and smash together. .. If';-' 
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a victim stepped into the canyon, the canyon would come together and crush 
him. At the edge of this canyon the boys stood, not knowing how to cross. 
Suddenly, they saw a worm who asked, "Where are you going, my grand- 
children?" "We are going to see our h E ther, " answered the boys. The 
worm warned, "He's a strange man. You better be careful." "We can- 
not cross this canyon, " said the boys. "I can cross it, " said the worm. 
"Get on my back and I’ll take you two across. " 

The worm bridged the canyon with his body and the boys crossed. 

Before they came to the ocean, they encountered more of the dangerous 
obstacles which they successuflly passed with the help of the feather * . 

When they finally came to the ocean in the East, there was no way for them 

to cross. Their father’s home was far out on the ocean, floating, Again 
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they received help, and the boys arrived at their father’s hoxise. 

When they reached the Sun’s home, there was a beautiful young lady •> ; 
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This was 



s the Sun’s wife.VsShe said, '’Strangers, who ai 
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you? What are you doing here?" So they, told her of their journey and 

why they had come. She shook her head and said,ij"Your father is a , 4 ; ...; 

langerous man. He’ll kill you two for »i.. He return, home after 
ana. f lia W a fi V ' ! T hen s He r>i eked mo the: r oil of cur tain 
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he goes down in the West, 
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(cloud) she had on tl 
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Id. the re, and replaced it on the, wall. There was a blue curtain (cloud) 
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on the South, a yellow one on the West, and a black one on the North. 

A little after sunset, the earth began to tremble and roar. The 
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Sun was coming. He walked in and said, 1 1 1 saw someone coming in 
here at noon. Who was it?" The Sun's wife wouldn’t say anything 
because she was jealous that he had fathered children elsewhere. This 
is where all jealousy g ol. started. The Sun kept after her and finally 
she said, "Yes, there is somebody here waiting for you. Here you 
have been telling me you are innocent and that you were faithful to me ; 

I know you haven’t been faithful to me because some of your children 
are here looking for you." He said, "Where are they?" He received 
no answer so he grabbed the dark curtain on the North and unravelled 
it and found nothing. He repeated this until he got to the curtain on 



the East side where the boys were hiding. 

As the Sun unrevelled the curtain, the boys fell out. hard but because 
of the sacred feather, they didn’t suffer any injuries" He asked, "What 
do you want?" What are you after ? Where: are you . from? " The^boys 
told the Sun why they had come. Still, the Sun didn’t believe and trust 
the boys. The Sun picked up the boys" and Threw ; them at sharp, spikes 

that hung in the East. The boys bounced off unhai-jn^d. Then he tried . 

it aeain to the South and then to the West and finally to the North. Still, 
the boys were 



it again to the South and then to the West and finally to the Noi 

the boys we r e iniinj u r ed , Next, he ordered one of his servants to take the 
boys out and lay therri in the ocean so, they would freeze to death. But the 
beaver came along and covered the boys, with her hide to keep them warm 
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The next morning at dawn, they were brought back to the Sun’s 
home. The Sun’ s attempt to freeze the boys had failed. Next, the Sun 
ordered another one of his servants to prepare a sweat house and give 



these boys a sweat bath. He wanted to suffocate them. 
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The servant went and prepared the Sweat house, but he dug a secret 
chamber into the side of the sweat house like a gopher. Then he placed 
four stones one after another to block the heat. Afterward the boys went 



into the sweat house, having been told of the secret hole into which they 
could go for protection from the extreme heat. This, they did. As 
they climbed into the secret chamber, the four stones were placed so 
they would protect the boys from the heat. Soon, the stones were red 
hot. After a certain amount of time, the Sun came to the doorway and 



said, "Are you hot? " The boys said, M No. " The Sunbaked that question 
four times. After the fourth time, he poured water orftthe stones to 
create s team in the sweat bath. But, the rocks protected the boys from 
the scalding s team. The room was filled with steam when the Sun asked 
again, "Are you hot now? " "Yes," said the boys. "Come out,;, now. " 



said Sun. "'The boys came out unharmed by the heat and the steam^ 

Next, the Sun took the boys and tried them with ..mother test. This, 

test was poisoned tobacco that he had prepared. The boys ..were warned, 
supernaturally, of the poisoned tobacco the Sun. was offering them and 
that they shouldn’t inhale the smoke. The boys didn' t inhale" the smoke 

slipped some kind of an antidote into tile tobacco to make it ineffective 
"So again the boys were able to get through this test. . : ; 



Finally, the Sun admitted that the boys were his children. He 
called his daughter, who was the child of the woman the boys found in 
the Sun's home where they entered. The daughter was very beautiful 
and there was also a son, who was as good looking as the girl. The 

daughter used her brother to mold the two boys in the likenss of his 
features. This was carried on by the People for some time, but I 
don’t know if it is still practiced for males.' 

Whenever there is a puberty ceremony for girls, they usually mold 
and shape the young lady in the likeness of some respected and beautiful 
person. This si done accordingly to the Sun’s order. 

After the two boys were molded and shaped after their step-brother, 
they were fed. Then the Sun asked them, "Now what do you want?" He 
opened the door to the East and showed the boys all kinds of precious 
things, "This?" "No, " replied the boys, "We didn’t c-ome for these. " 

The Sun then opened the door to the South and asked, "Those? " He 
opened the doors to the West and to the North, but the boys refused all. 

At one of the doors he showed them horses and at another, he showed all 
kinds of jewels. S un knew what the boys were after and he knew they 
wanted weapons with which to rid the earth of all the monsters. 

Then the boys spoke up, "One thing we came for, father, and thats 
a weapon to kill all these monsters roaming our land. We must kill the 

monsters, ' because -hey a re endangering every single person in our land. 
People can’t increase in numbers because they are being killed by these 
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terrible monsters," Sun sat there for a while and thought it over and 
finally, he said, "1 hate to do it, because many of those monsters are 
my own offspring, " 

The boys pointed out the weapons they wanted, "We want that bow and 
a r r ow , " they said. The bow and arrow happened to be made of thunder 
and lightning. Sun hated to let them have it since it was so powerful and 



could kill the monsters but he finally agreed to give them the weapons 
they requested. The Sun said, "All right, my children, I will let you 



use the weapons but I won't let you keep them. After you get through 
with them return them to me. When you bring them back, I will give 
you a substitute for therm Now, I will take you back to the center of 
the sky and release you from there. But, the first monster you want 
to kill, the lonely roaming giant, is your brother. He is my son, so 
I will do the killing. , v I will kill; -him myself. " , ■; 

They left with their father early in the morning on their journey 
across the sky. When they arrived above the tenter of the earth which 
was a Mount Taylor, the Sun gave them another test! He asked them to 
identify various places all over the surface of the earth. He asked, 1/? 

"Where is your home? " He; knew where their home was. The boys . 

pointed out Huerfano Mountain and said, that was where, they lived. Sun 



next asked, "What mountain is that in the East?" "That’s Blanco Peak, " 
replied the boys. "What mountain is down here below us?"". " That’ s. v ;Mount 



Taylor," said the boys, "What mountain is that in the West?" "That’s . 
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"That's the La Plata Mountains,” All the boys' answers were correct 
so the Sun bid goodby to the boys as they were then lowered down to 
earth at the place called Hot Springs, 
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KILLING THE MONSTERS 



The first monster the Twirls set out to kill, upon their return from 
their visit to the Sun, was Ye’iitsoh (Big Monster), The Monster lived 
at a place called Hot Springs. The Twins waited near the lake for him 
to come and drink. The elder brother went to the East side, overlooking 
the lake, and waited for Ye’iitsoh. Some time passed before the older 
Twin saw the giant Ye’iitsoh. Some time passed before the older Twin 
saw the giant Ye'ii’s head sticking out from nearby. It was obvious 
that Yd’iisoh was being careful about his approach to the lake. Next 
Ye’iisoh walked over to the south side and from there one of the Twins 

i ‘ 

could she to the waist of the giant. Then Ye’iitsoh moved to the West 



side where he became visible to the knees. Finally, Ye'iitsoh approached 
from the North and went to the lake and drank four times. He drank all 
the water, then spit it back and the lake was as it was before. 

Ye’iitsoh stood up and saw the boys. He said, "What are the beautiful 
two things I see? How shall I kill them?" The Twins answered back: 
"What is the beautiful big thing we see? How shall we kill it?" They 



called to each other, four times. Then the messenger warned the Twins 
that Ye'iitsoh was going to shoot his arrows. The Twins stood on their 
feather and when Ye’iitsoh shot, the feather lifted the Twins out of the 



path of the arrow. Four times Ye’iitsoh tried to hit the Twins with his 
weapons and each time they were able to get out of the way. The Sun 
had told the Twins they must wait for Ye’iitsoh to act first since he was 
1 oldes t. ■ ■■ . . 
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When the Twins turn came there was a blinding flash of lightning 
which struck Ye’iitsoh. This came from the Sun but the giant just stood 
there and did not fall. Then the Twins threw their knives at him. When 
they hit Ye’iitsoh with their last weapon he fell with a terrible noise and 
when he hit the earth it shook. Blood began to flow from Ye’iitsoh and the 
messenger warned the Twins not to let the blood join together or he would 
come back to life. The Twins prevented the blood from coming together. 
They collected the reward of the tail feather the Sun had requested. 

Then the Twins returned to their mother’s hogan and told her where 
they had been and that they had just killed Ye’iitsoh. At first, Changing 
Woman didn’t believe them but later she did. 

Today, one can see the dried blood of Ye’iitsoh near Grants, New 
Mexico, The place is called by whites "the lava beds." 

Now, Monster Slayer set out in search of the monster that Kicked 
People Off The Cliff. He was a monster in human form that appeared 
harmless and pleasant. \ He just lay beside the narrow path in the shade, 
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He Who Kicks People Offi The Cliff lived in the Mesa Verde area at a 
place called Wild Horse Mesa, When Monster Slayer found this being 
he asked, "Grandfather, is it all right to pass through here?" The 
Monster answered, "Yes, people pass back and forth through here, " 

Monster Slayer pretended to take a step forward but drew back very 
quickly. The Monster kicked and missed. Monster Slayer said, "What 
does that mean. Grandfather?" He Who Kicks People Off the Cliff 




replied, "Oh, I had a bad cramp in my leg," The same thing happened 
four times then Monster Slayer hit the monster with his knife and killed 
him. He found that his hair had grown into the cleft in the rock like 
the roots of a tree. Monster Slayer cut the hair and the body fell down 
below. 

Next Monster Slayer went hunting the monster that tore up the ground 
with his horns. Child Born of Water was to remain home and watch the 
firebrand and prayer sticks. Monster Slayer said, "When you see one of 
the medicine sticks start to burn you will know that the monster is getting 
the best of me. Take the medicine stick in your hand and draw smoke 
from, it into your mouth. Then blow the smoke on the prayer sticks and 
toward the four directions. This will give me new strength." 

The Horned Monster had excellent eyesight and whenever he saw 
anything he would charge and eat the person alive. Monster Slayer found 
where the Horned Monster was living and crept closer through a bunch 
of tall grass. The animal was large with hair like a moose and a great 
pair of horns that stood high in the air. However, Monster Slayer couldn’t 
crawl close enough to the Horned Monster. 

Just as Monster Slayer was losing hope of getting close enough, a 
gopher came by and asked what he wanted. Monster Slayer said, "Grand- 
mother, I am trying to get as near as possible to the Horned Monster so 
that I can kill him, " The gopher agreed to help and dug a tunnel leading 
right under its heart. The gopher chewed off the hair over the heart of 
the Horned Monster. 
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Monster Slayer use his lightning arrow and killed the Horned Monster, 
The chipmunk climbed up on the horns of the monster to see if he really 
was dead. He wiped the blood from the animal’s mouth on his back from 
his head to his tail. That is why the chipmunk has dark lines running 
the length of his back today. The gopher took some of the blood and 
rubbed it over his hands and his face. That is, why gophers have dark 
faces, ■ 



Then Monster Slayer returned to the hogan of his mother and told 
her he had killed the Horned Monster, Again Changing Woman didn't 
believe it but he showed her the hide of the Monster so she believe him. 

Now Monster Slayer set out to kill the Monster Birds, The giant 
Killer Bird and his family lived on top of Shiprock. Monster Slayer 
wore the hideskin coat of the Horned Monster and word around his neck 
some of the blood vessels from that monster as well as part of the horn 
itself. Also he placed two sacred feathers under his arms. Then he 
walked about making himself conspicuous to the Monster Bird. Pretty 
soon he heard a swishing sound from above and the giant bird swooped 
down and picked him up and carried him to Rock With Wings. The Monster 
Bird dropped him into the nest from a great height. Monster Slayer landed 
without harm, with the help of hisjysacred feathers and the Horned Monster’s 
horn. He lay in the nest and cut open the blood vessels from the Horned 
Monster he carried around his neck so that it would look like he was 
killed from the fall, The Monster Bird called to his two young children : 
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who were in the nest and told them to eat. When the young birds a 

* 

approached Monster Slayer, 'he chased them away. The two young 
birds began to cry but Monster Slayer told them to be quiet and that he 
wouldn’t hurt them. He asked when their father would return and the 
children said, "When the Male Rain begins to fall," Later, Male Rain 
began to fall and the father giant bird flew into the nest. Monster 
Slayer was ready and killed him with his arrow. 

Next he asked when the mother giant bird might return. The 
young birds said, "When the Female Rain begins to fall," Later, when 
Female Rain began to fall the mother giant bird flew into the ne:s,t. 
Monster Slayer was ready and killed her with hie arrow. 

True to his word Monster Slayer did not harm the two young birds 
he found in the nest. He told the older of the two birds, "From now on 
you must not think as your father thought. The Navajo shall use you, 
your claws, your feathers, and other parts," After listening to Monster 
Slayer the bird rose and flew up into the sky. The bird became the 
eagle, - ' , ' k 

Next Monster Slayer spoke to the younger bird in the same manner. 
The younger bird then flew away. He became the owl. 

After that Monster Slayer tried to find a way to get down from the 
nest perched on the top of Shiprock, He could barely make out features 
on the ground below, 
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He saw an old woman walking down on the ground beneath Shiprock, 



Monster Slayer called and asked for help. At first the old woman was 
afraid but finally agreed to help. The old woman, who was Spider Woman, 
got her basket and after warning Monster Slayer not to open his eyes on 
the descent she successfully lowered him to safety. In return she was able 
to keep the feathers from the wings and tail of the Monster Birds, 

Then he returned to the home of Changing Woman, where he announced 
that he had killed the Bird Monsters. 

Monster Slayer, with the help of his younger brother Child Born of 
Water, Killed the remaining monsters including Eyes That Kill, Twelve 
Running Antelopes, and Rolling Rock. 

After Monster Slayer and Child Born of Water had killed the terrible 
and destructive monsters in their homeland, they were resting, and they 



saw a red flare coming from a distance. "I wonder who is still alive 
over there where the red flare is coming from, said one of the Twins. 
The other Twins said, "Lets go see . 11 



They walked and walked a great distance. Finally, they came to a 
place where smoke was coming up from the earth. They peeked down 
through a hole and saw old people lounging in a room down below. 

Quietly they found a doorway and entered the room. "Pie re is an- 
other monster, " said one of the Twins. "Let’s kill her." ^ 

The old woman lifted her head and said, "Grandson! Why would you 



kill me? I am Hunger. How are people going to live in the future with- 




out me? Would you have them eating just one meal forever? There will 
be new food to eat and taste whenever people are hungry. People are born 
with openings for the taking' in and giving out of food. Isn’t that so?" 

"We will spare yoUr life," said one . of the Twins. "I can see that 
she may he useful in the future, " 

"But here is another one we can kill, " said the other Twin. "Look 
at her. She is a hideous old creature and surely must be a monster of 
des truction. " 

"You can't kill me, grandson," said this old lady, "You must let 
me live for I am Poverty, Clothes must be worn out. Moccasins must 
someday have holes in their soles. You see I can be useful. If old things 
did not wear out there would be no reason for making new ones," 

"She is right," said the Twins who was about to kill her, "I suppose 
we must let her live. But over there is another who seems already 
dead. If she is not, we can kill her." 

The other Twin lifted his club, but let it rest on the old lady who 
lay there with her eyes closed. She opened her eyes and looked up at 
him. She saw the club and knew what he was about to do. 

"No! Wait! You must not kill me, " she said. "I am Sleep, Who 
could be more useful than I am? People heed me when they are ill or 
tired. I am able to restore their energy,: and even thiir lives. I beg 
you not to kij.1 me. " So her life was also spared, for the Twins realized 
how useful sleep could be. How terrible a place the earth would be if 
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people could not sometimes forget their troubles and sleep. 

There were only two dreadful-looking old creatures left in the room, 

11 There is still one for each of us to kill, 1f said one of the Twins, "Which 

i 

one do you choose?" 

''I'll take this one," said one of the Twins, pointing to a bony old 
lady who was crawling with lice. "I think we. should kill her and get 
her out of the way, " 

The old lady sat up and begged, "Spare me. Please spare me, I 
am the Lice Woman who gets in people’s hair if they don’t keep clean. 
People need me to remind them to keep clean. When they have nothing 
else to do they can kill little parts of me with their finger nails. " 

"People should have something to remind them to keep their hair 
and bodies clean." The Twins agreed and lowered their clubs, 

"That leaves only this one for me to kill," said the other Twin. 

"What will her plea be?" 

"My plea?" the old woman sa^-id, "I am Old Age, Grandson. Let 
there be old age so people can die while others are being born. Let 
people reach old age and still live a few more years. Don’ t kill them 
when they are still useful. " - 

"Shall we listen to her?" asked the Twin who was about to crush 
the old woman’ s skull with his club. . 

"Yes, " said his brother. "I guess there must always be young people 
and old people." After listening to her plea, the boys spared her life. 



Today people eat to nourish their bodies and are interested each day 

in food* they make shoes and clothing and wear them out; they enjoy 

\ 

sleep when they are tired; they keep clean to live more comfortably, 
and babies are being born daily while older people are closing their 
eyes in death. 

After destroying the monsters and allowing old age, hunger and others 
to live, Monster Slayer and Child Born of Water climbed the four sacred 



mountains and looked about in four directions. They saw no monsters 



and they decided that at last there were no more monsters to kill and 
de stripy mankind. 

Then the Twins returned to their home at Huerfano Mountain, where 



their mother Changing Woman lived. They returned certain weapons to 
their father, the Sun, as they had agreed to do. The zigzag lightning 
arrow, the straight lightning arrow, the rainbow arrow, the dark flint 
club, the blue flint club, the yellow flint club, the serrated flint club and 
all of the flint armour the Twins gave td their father. They kept the 
sunray arrow and their sunray means to travel. 

The Twins said that now their work was finished. All the monsters 
that harmed people had been slain. Monster Slayer took off his armour 

and laid down his knives and his lightning weapon which the Sun had 
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given him. Then the Sun came and said, " 
shall take my weapon back with me," 



s on, i t is well now. 
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After all the Monsters had been killed Monster Slayer and Child 
Born of Water decided they wanted to visit their father, the Sun, once 
again. They remembered all the other good things the Sun had shown 
them on their trip to his home. The Sun welcomed them and asked the 
purpose of the trip. The Twins told the Sun how all the Monsters had 
been killed but the Sun already knew about it. 

Next Monster Slayer and Child Born of Water said, "When we were 
here before you showed us four rooms filled with horses, sheep, cattle, 
corn and seeds. Now we have come for those things." 

The Sun replied, "My children you ask for too much. The last time 
you chose not to accept these things. You chose the weapons to use to 
kill the monsters. Some of these were my own children, I sacraficed 
my own children at your request. This time I will not give you your 
request unless you grant me my wish." 

The Twins asked, "What is it you want from us?" 

The Sun answered, "You must allow me to destroy those who live 
in houses. 11 

After a great deal of thought the Twins agreed to the bargain. 

The Sun then gave to Monster Slayer and Child Born of Water, Jet, 
Turquoise, Abalone, and White Shell horses from the East; Elk, Antelopes, 
Porcupine., Deer and Rabbits from the South; white, blue, yellow, and 
black corn, striped and ye ricolored corn and pollen from the West; and 



other plants and small birds from the; North.; 




In addition, the Sun gave to the Twins Rainbow, Zig-Zag Lightning 
and S unray from the East, Mirages from the South, He -Rain from the 
West and dark and white Mist from the North, 

Monster Slayer and Child Born of Water returned to their homes with 
the gifts from the Sun, After four days the Sun arrived to carry out the 
other part of the agreement. The Holy People picked up a man and a woman 
and pairs of all animals to save before the Sun began his destruction. 

The Sun put Big Hail into the Pine Stick, Big Blue Hail into the Spruce 
Stick, Big White Hail into the Oak and Big Hail into the small Oak Stick, 

A whirlwind arose and rains came down, A flood covered the earth 
destroying a great deal. Finally, the waters went down and the Holy 
People put back those whom they had saved. 

After this Monster Slayer became very tired and concerned. He 
felt distressed and la.cked peace and harmony. One day Monster Slayer 
was found unconscious and bloody. He was almost beaten to death. 

Child Born of Water came to his brother and saw the terrible condition 
his brother was in. There was evidence that the attackers spat on 
Monster Slayer and made fun of turn. Witnesses said the assailants 
made fun of his deeds. They would say, "So this is the famous Monster 
Slayer" and then hit him with a stick. 

The people held a meeting to decide how to help Monster Slayer. The 
Raven was at this meeting along with others whose help was needed. It 
is from this incident that the first Squaw Dance came. This ceremony 
[was performed over Monster Slayer and he recovered. 




MOCCASIN GAME 

There is a place called The House Made of Banded Rock. The 
people living there were visited by One Walking Giant who spoke and 
said, "My grandchildren, let us play the moccasin game. 11 The people 
replied they didn’t know how so he went away. The next day he returned 
and again said, "My grandchildren, I would like to play the moccasin 
game with you , 11 The people told him, "Grandfather, we do not know 
the game." Again he left but returned on the third day making the same 
request and once again the people said they didn’t know how. After he 
had left for the third time a bird came to the people and said, "The 
person coming to you is called One Walking Giant. When he comes again 
asking to play the moccasin game, tell him we will play the game at a 
plaep called Red Rock (on the eastern slope of the Lukachukai mountain) 
where Big Snake lives. All the Holy People will be there." 

When One Walking Giant came back the fourth time saying, "My 
grandchildren, I have come to play the moccasin game with you, " the 
people replied, "It is well. Grandfather, we will play the game over 
where Big Snake lives . " The Giant was very pleased and said, "That 
is good, my children, that is what I came for." The people said they 
would send words to the Holy People to gather in four days in Red Rock 
Canyon to play the Moccasin Game. 
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All the Holy People gathered together and at the end of the fourth 
day One Walking Giant arrived. He had a feather from an eagle which 
he kept laying against the palm of his hand. From his feather in the 
Giant’s hand to the moccasin where the little ball was hidden there shone 
a faint ray of light like an almost invisible rainbow. This would help 
him know in which moccasin the ball was hidden. He had 102 sticks of 
yucca with him, the number came from the Sun s 1 02 trails. 

Coyote came to the canyon to play. He said as long as he howled 
by both night and by day he would be on the winning side, whichever it 
might be. 

There are 102 yucca counters in the game. The ball is made from 
the inside of the yucca planh The sticks are tied in a bundle and are 
used as counters to pay the points back and forth. When one side wins 
all 102 points, they have won the game. Each side places four moccasins 
in front of themselves. A small ball is hidden inside one of the four 
moccasins and the opposing side guesses where the ball is or isn’t located 
A stick is used to tap the moccasins and to select the exact location of 
the hidden ball. If the guesser taps once, that means he is guessing 
the ball is in the moccasin he is tapping on; if he taps more than once, 
that means he is guessing the ball is not in the moccasin he is tapping 
on. If the ball happens to be in the moccasin he tapped once, then he 

takes the bail out and gives it to his side. If he taps more than once on 

a moccasin and the ball happens to be in that moccasin, it costs his side 
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The Giant explained the game to the Holy People and said, "This will 
not be a free game. All those who travel by day will play against all 
those who travel by night. The night will bet against the day. The night 
animals will be on the North Side and the day animals on the South. If 
the night animals win there will be darkness always; if the day animals 
win there will be light always, " 

The side of darkness used the moccasins of the bear and porcupine 
while the day people's side used the moccasins of the gopher and badger. 

After explaining the game and its rules, the Giant took a thin piece 
of corn husk and painted one side black to represent darkness and one 
side white to represent day. He said he would throw 1 the piece of corn 
husk into the air and on which ever side the corn husk fell would have 
the first chance to hide the ball. He let the corn husk fall and the day 
people called out "grey, grey, grey." The night people called out "black, 
black, black. " 

The white side was up so the day people had the first chance to hide 
the ball. For a while it looked as if the day people would win but finally 
a certain night bird hit the moccasin where the ball was hidden and tossed 
the ball to the night side. Then the owl took the ball and hid it. One 

time the owl decided not to hide the ball in the moccasin but kept it in 
his hand. The Giant came over to guess, but he missed since the ball 

was not in any of the moccasins. Tears came down his cheeks and it 
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looked as if the night people might win. As a last resort, the day people 
sent gopher under the ground to tunnel up inside each moccasin to dis- 
cover where the ball was hidden. The gopher reported that the ball 
wasn't in any of the four moccasins but rather was hidden in the owl 1 s 
hand. One of the day birds, armed with this information went to guess 
the location of the ball. He pretended to hit each .moccasin but before 
doing that he said the ball wasn't there. Finally, he hit the owl's hand an 
and out rolled the ball. 

The animals and the Holy People played the game all night, b - 
neither side could win all the counters# The animal s knew that they 
must finish the game before daylight and that all night animals must be 
back in their homes before the sunlight hit them. 

When the owl dropped the ball, all the birds and animals chose 
whatever designs or colors they wished to wear in the future# The crow 
and the bear had fallen asleep and the people at the last moment noticed 
the approach of dawn and hurriedly woke them up and told them to get 
dressed and back to their homes before the dawn came. The crow was 
in such a hurry he just dipped himself in the charcoal and became all 
black. The bear jumped up and reached for his moccasins. Dawn was 
almost breaking and he was in such a hurry that he put his moccasins 
on the wrong feet# (His left moccasin on his right foot and visa versa)# 
This is why today the bear has such strangely shaped feet# Then the bear 
ran to get into the woods before the sunlight hit him, but he wasn t quick 
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enough* because just as he was going into the woods that sunlight hit 
his coat and that is why the black bear today has a reddish sheen to his 
coat. 

Since neither side won* so that is why we have both night and day, 
and not all one or the other. 





THE D I FFERENT NAV/JQ CLANS 



by Albert Sandoval s Sr. 




When the Nava jos named themselves they called themselves 
The People - they being the People on earth. Outsiders gave 
them another name, Navajo* They are the only ones who con- 
sider themselves to be made up of different clans. That is 
the way they determine their relationship. Whenever two 
Navajos meet, they immediately ask , 11 Wh a t clan are you? 11 and 

then, 1 1 What 1 s your father's elan? 11 They find out whether or 
not they are relatives, it is not known when the different clans 



According to the stories, many years ago there were four 
different clans that became the first Navajos. That 1 s what 
the story says* The People disagree on the identity of these 
four clans that came back from the west from Changing Woman, 

Accounts vary, and it seems people do not all agree. However, they 
usually all say that To d I c h 1 i 1 1 n I 1 1 s o n e of the (four) clans. And 

/ z / f 

they usually all agree likewise on To 1 alian i , and on Kin yaa'aanit 
and Has h t/ J ishni i . So those were the first Navajos which, as four 
clans, started back from Changing Woman (Asdzaa^ nadleehe.) As they 
returned from there, they came again to this land where the Navajos 
live. They returned to the place called Dinetah, and as they wandered 
about, in some wise the larger groups absorbed smaller groups that 
they encountered. So from that time they began to gather numbers; 
in that way the four clans acquired relatives and in accord with 
that tradition the groups nowadays call one another relatives. 



started. 
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Now take this To dlch'M'nii-Biih bi tooni i-Ts i n sikaadnii 

c C 

group. These are the only close relatives in this group. Even 

x * 

though the To d i k 1 ozh i and the Yoo'i say they are related to the 

To dich'ii'nii the relationship is distant. And it would seem 

... s ? ' . . . 

that they intermarry with the To dich'ii’nii group. 

Another, the Kin yaa 1 aan i i has no really close relatives. 
There used to be a clan Bit'aa'nii, That was its only close 

C- u 
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relative. But the Bit’aa'nii clan is now extinct. So Kin yaa sa" 

L<- 

nii stands alone. Another group of Kin yaa'aanli say that the 

Bit'ahnii are their relatives, but 1 don't know why they say that. 

o. 

Actually, It is the Bit'aa'nii that are thus related - and the 

ce 

Bit’aa'nii are n ow extinct. 

The next group is the Taci.nii'nM. This group too has none 
that it can call its really close relatives. They have some 
distant relatives, although a clan called Naaneesht 1 ezh I con- 
siders the Tachii'nii as its close relative. And the Deeshch- 
ii’nli, those are also related to the Tachii'nii, but they inter- 
marry with them. 

The next group is the HonaghaahnlJ. Their relatives are 

y ^ s' 

known. These are the To'ahani, the Ta'neeszahnii, the DziT- 
t/'ahni i , and the Hashk'aa Hadzolfio. These form another related 
group. 

Another group which must be Pueblo in origin, who came from 
Pueblo areas, is composed of Kin T i c h i i 1 n i i * i / 1 aashch i 1 i , the 
T/ 1 i 2 i jfani, the Dceshch i i 'ni i , the T senahab i /n i i , and the Tsi'naa 
jinii. This is another group that consider themselves inter- 
related. 

2 
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Another one Is the T 3 e n j 1 k I n i . Those are probably Pueblos 



y 



too. And the M a 1 i i deshgfizhnii, the Ashilhi and the Dlbe 1 /!^ 

C LL 
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zhini consider themselves to be related to the Tsenjlklnl. 

Another one is the Tabaaha, the Haltsooi, and the To baazh- 

y y y y y / ^ 

ni'azhi. The To dik'ozhl also consider themselves related some- 
what to this group. But they are distant relatives. 

s s y 

Another one is the To 1 aheedl i i n i i , the Naakaii Dine'e, the 

Tse i keehe, the Nooda'i dine'e. Those form another interrelated 

group. 

Another group is the Bi t'ahni i , which includes the Totsohnil, 
the L o k'aa'dine'e, the Tse dees hg i i z h n i i , the Tsetaa 1 aan i i , the 

HashtT 1 i shn i I . That's the way they are. 

/ / / y 

Some called the Yoo'o, T/'ogi, Ts'ah yisk'idnii, Nihoobaa- 

nii, and the Tsezhin ndii'aaf just seem to fall in between with- 
out an tradition to explain them. Those are now extinct. And 

/ / 

the Dzi/ na'oodi/nii Dine'e which are also extinct. You don t 
find these people everywhere. But this group has relatives some- 
where, There is no knowledge of how they are related. There aren't 
many of them, that's why. Those called the N i hoohaan i i are over 
in the direction of Mount Taylor, and the Ts'ah yisk'idnii are 
only over by Hoolk'id (a long ridge south of Bloomfield), and 
the To baazhni'azhi too only exist over there (by Hoolk'id). 



y 

Dine'e 


t oo , 


but 


they are 
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they 


are 


ext i net now . 



also extinct. And also the Isezhin 
According to their own origin stories, they say they were of that 
clan from the beginning. in that way, in telling about the m - 
selves, the Ta'neeszahnii say that they are ToTitsonii, We tell 
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them they are Ta'neeszahnil, but they say that they are T o /fi- 
ts o n i i according to their own stories. They have always been 
called Ta'neeszdhni i , but they say they are To/ i tson i i accord- 
Ing to their own stories. And those that are called Tsenjlkini 
say they are Kin / i tson i i . 

The clans called Sei bee hooghan i I f Kin 1 i c h I I 1 n I 1 and 
Dlbe Tizhini are interrelated to form one group according to 
their stories 7 but aside from this story they are considered 
unrelated (i»e, people outside their group refuse to accept 
their story). They say that they came from a place somewhere 

f * s 

called Sal bee hoohgan * When they came here to Dinetah they 
spl it up 5 and on account of that they lost track of each other 
(strayed from each other and forgot their relationship). One 
part of these people from Sei bee hooghan identified itself with 
the Kin X i ch i 1 1 n 1 I . A part of those that came from the Pueblos, 

being Pueblos, consider themselves related to the Pueblos. The 

' / 

As h i i h i are their relatives. And the Ma 1 i i dee s h g i i zh n i 1 . So 
that's how it is. Now some who are Tach i I 1 n I i call themselves 
B I 1 h Dine 1 a and also Nat 1 oh D i ne 1 e and Ye 1 i i Di ne'e. That is 
the way that the different clans tell about themselves according 
to their origin stories. 

Long ago the old men and women taught their children about 
the related groups, "This is your relatives 11 they would say, 
"This one you can have nothing to do with (sexually) you cannot 
marry him or her, 11 That's how th^y used to teach one another. 

In the past these things were known- Now they have begun to go 



to school and to live among foreigners, so these things are 
not known, and now when they meet, men and women of the same 
clan marry and live together. However, on both sides, accord- 
ing to the stories of their male and female kinfolk they are 
of different clans, even though we say that they are of the 
same clan. This is how it Is with regard to the different 
clans. If we put all these Navajo clans together they number 
some forty odd. 

And when The People moved back from Fort Sumner there were 
some other clans that came back with them.. Those still exist 

m r * / 

as clans In some places. They are called Chlshi D i ne 1 e and 
Naashgall Di ne 1 e. Those people lived there at Fort Sumner ? 
and there they were absorbed into the Navajo, and moved back 
with them from there. Now they have increased, and they vainly 
try in every way they know to identify themselves with other 
groups, saying “That’s the clan I belong to, 11 but the one they 
try to enter usually marries into their clan, and that leaves 
them out, unable to join that clan group. So now the Naashgali 
are considered an independent group. So also are the Chlshi 
D ine 1 e, 

1 don't know how long ago, but of these clans that originated 
here among us (i.e. these newcomer clans) some became relatives 
through being sold as slaves. They were Utes and Paiutes, and 
some Pueblos from Hop i and Zuni. Here for some reason or an- 
other they were hungry and for that reason they came out among 
the Navajos. These people are now Navajos* they belong to what- 
ever clan they entered, since they took its name. Take for exampl 
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the Tach ! 1 1 n i i , or any other elan such as the To dich'ii'nii 
or the Kin yaa'aanii. It is not pure as it was in the begin 
ning. It seems that each clan met up with groups which it 
absorbed. These clans have been growing for a long time, and 



throughout their history they have been absorbing newcomers. 
Some merely met up with them, some were bought, some were 
captured - that is their origin, and nowadays the newcomers 
identify themselves with whichever they entered. If you ask 
them about their origin they will tell you a story you’ve never 



heard of. So things being thus, we don't know about them. 
These present day Tachii'nM cannot be called pure Tachii'nM, 
And likewise for the To d i ch 1 i i 1 n i 1 , and the Kin yaa'aanii. 

The same holds for the Bit'ahnii. Many other people have 
entered these main groups as captives to become Navajos - that 



is why there is no knowledge of their development. 

The Tsi'naajinii consider themselves related to the Dzi J- 

✓ _ / 

qhaa. The DziJTgha'a used to come to visit them from DzUghaJa 

L L 

land, and once when they came, one of the Tsi'naajinii woman, 
who wasn't in her right mind, followed them back. That woman 
started having children at some place called Dceshch i i ' b i kooh . 
There she raised her children, and she herself died there. Her 
children started back from there, following her stories. They 
were told, "You're Navajos - you're Tsi'naajinii, so they 
started back to Navajoland. Here they came back to the People. 
When they got back they said that they were from Dees h ch i i ' b 1 - 
kooh, so they were named after that place. They were named 
Deeshchii'nii. 



And another group of Ashllhi say that the Tsenjikini took 
them captives from Hopi land and they were led back to Dinetah 
as prisoners. When they got back they were put to work watch- 



lied As h i i h Deez'a (a 



ing the fields - fields at a place c a . . .. L (_ 

location east of Dulce - a long white cliff). They got their 
name from this. They were called Izhllhl Deez'aadoo At'e^d 

and this became Ashiihi. Those captives must have all been 

l 

girls. The other Ashiihi group say that they came from some- 
a c c 

where, from the woman named Salt Woman. So they are not a single 

clan, these AshMhT. And likewise with the T / 1 a a s h ch i 1 i . They 
say that they were Ye'll Dine'e, but they wore red b reech - c 1 ou t s 
(skirts) and were named T/'aashchf ' (, Some of the same people 
were also called Biihtsoh Dine'e, so there are many groups of 
Traaschf'f. Some are called T/'aashchi ' i , some are called 
Naas has h 1 , some are Dzaaneez Hani, some Naa/ani. But theii 
group name is T X 1 aashch i 1 f . So thus, due to the extreme mix- 
ing of the People there is now knowledge of them^no full account. 
There Is nothing by way of a single origin or a single story. 

They came together from many places. Now, as a whole, the single 
name including all the clans is Navajo. 

The Charcoal-streaked-people (Naaneesht ' ezhi dine'e) came 
to be part of the Water-edge-people (Tabaaha). This mixed 
group is variously called Wi 1 low-1 ine-extends-out-gray (K'ai'ebaa- 
nii), Two- came- to-wa te r (To ' baazh n I ' azh i ) , S a ge - b r u s h - h i 1 1 
people (Ts'ah ylsk'idnli). Meadow-people (Haltsooi dine'e). 

These to molest his relatives sexually, ("Get away, it's not done. 
It's shameful," they would say. They used to teach, saying, "There 

Is no shortage of women." 
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Nowadays, you see, our children are gathered together at 
school without knowing about relationships. There the boys 
associate with girls and the girls with the boys when they 
arrive at that age where they are interested in the boys “ 
and their clan relationships are on unknown to them. They get 
together, merely on the basis of liking each other. Things are 
getting harder for us in that matter. It could be straightened 
out in some way. These are some of the problems that are dis- 
cussed hereabout. When people intermarry that way their children 
will be born feeble-minded. They themselves will become crazy. 

They themselves will have fits. If he (God, the Creator) feels 
merciful toward you he will merely make you feeble-minded instead 
of giving you worse punishment. These are the stories that were 
told by the old men, and which now seem to be unknown. Many foreign 
tribes are married into the Navajo, H ow is that going to turn out? 
The younger generation doesn't pay any attention to clans any more. 

The relationship system of the white people just goes a little 
way. Their relationship system does not go far, and it continues 
for only a few generations. They go by the blood. That Is how they 
trace It, you see. That is not the way with the Nava j os. That 
system was never heard of among the Nava jos , 

Whenever one goes and meets another Navajo he says, "What clan 
are you? Wat's your father's clan'’" By this sort of conver- 
sation the relationship is found out. The speakers might be dis- 
tantly related, you see. This is the way relationship is determined. 
We still find out about relationship in this way, and It can always 
be easily determined, 

I 8 
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An Expanded Course Outline 
Navajo History and Culture II (1860-1960) 
Navajo Community College 




I. THE LONG WALK 

A, Events Leading to the Long Walk 

One of the basic problems- which led to the tragic Long Walk ' 
was failure of the U. S. , who continued the failure of the Mexican and 
Spanish governments* to recognize the true nature of the Navajo Tribe, 
The United States felt that the Navajo Tribe was one entity with one 
chief who could speak for all Navajo. This way of thinking may have 
been correct for some of the Plains Tribes but was totally false with 
respect to the Navajo. The U. S. thought that when a treaty was signed 
by a single Navajo he could speak for and represent the entire nation. 

In truth the Navajo were a series of much much smaller units which 
operated independently and often in ppposition with one another* These 
smallunits, often living in a limited geographical area, were underthe 



leadership of a ,, Headman" who.often himself could; not speak for the 
entire group. 



The Navaj o had one of the purest forms of dei 






not recognize the control of one person over the lives and future of others. 

The Army would sign a treaty with a particular band or group of 
Navajo. There is nothing in the historical records to show that the 
Navajo who signed the treaty failed to honor its provisions. However, 
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another band of Navajo, who did not sign and probably were ' * 



J 1%.-: 
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unaware of the action of the other band, would continue to operate as 



they had in the past. In other words, the Navajo continued to raid the 
foreigners who were taking their land, animals, women and children. 
The United States and the residents of the Territory felt a treaty was 



broken. It must be remembered that a treaty pledges and promises 
certain things between the parties to that treaty; it cannot pledge parties 
who did not sign the treaty. Just as a treaty between the U, S. and 
England has no effect or impact on France arid Germany. ^ 



' >V ' : r V . 0 " 



Several other events need to be recognized 4^ leading to 
Long Walk, . i 

1. The 



the 



One August 31, 1 849 a company of U. S. Trobps under the 






command of Col. Washington met with a group of Navajo in one of the 
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valley s in the Chuska Moimtains. Narbona was present and was quite 
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bid. He was als 6 one of the signers of an earlie r treaty with C 61. 
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Surely, this event did little to make the Navajo trust the Army 
or its fairness. 



Slave Trade 



Slave trade involving Navajo women and children was a very 
profitable business. An average Navajo boy or girl (age 5 to 1 5) could 
be bought for as much as $200 at auction. Bailey says: "So extensive 

had the, trade become by 1850 that thousands of Indians were held in 
bondage in the homes of New Mexico, n The traders in human flesh 



wanted to keep the war going between the Navajo and the U. S. so 



that they would have excuse for raiding and capturing Navajo, Many 
times the Navajo were forced to return captives they had captured in 
their raids but very rarely were the Navajo captives returned to the 



Navajo. 









One of the Navajo leaders spoke according to Bailey: "Eleven ^ 






times we have given up 



iven up our captiyes, only, once have they given us 
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pensate the Navajo for their lose even though every time a single animal 
as stolen by the Navajo, they were required to return it and/or the 

f 

Army compensated the owner for the loss. 

4. Death of Jim 



In 1858 a Navajo killed a servant, named Jim, of the Command- 



ing Officer at Ft. Defiance. The offericer. Major Brooks, ordered the 
killer to be turned over to the Army within 20 days or there would 
be war. Major Brooks didn’t wait 20 days but immediately prepared 
for war. Reinforcements were sent to Ft, Defiance, Utes were given 
permission to raid the Navajo, etc. A body was turned over to the 
Army which was alleged to be that of the person who killed the servant. 
The Army refused to accept the corpse as the killer, declaring it was 
not that of the murderer. Expeditions against the: Navajo began and war 






was declared. After defeating the Navajo, they were forced to sign a 






treaty which took the e as tern portion, their best gr azing land, away 



And gave it to the U. Sv 
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5. Conflict Between the Indian Bureau and the Army 
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Another agent who understood and defended the Navajo was 
Silas Kendrick, In January 1859 a friendly Navajo leader. Agua 
Chiquito, came to Ft.. Defiance to talk to Kendrick, The Command- 
ing Officer ordered the s^Ldiers to fire upon this friendly leader. 

He escaped, Kendrick wrote: "Up to this occurance Agua Chiquito* 



Ganado Mucho, Juanico and several other influencial members of 
the Tribe, had given every evidence of their sincere desire to bring 
thei j people to an amicable adjustment of the difficulties and had 
rendered hnany valuable services to me and also to the military, . . 
There was every reason to believe in and rely upon their good faith, 
and they were extremely anxious to second and advance the views and 






purposes of the Government. . . But since this treatment 

: 7 '' ■* 

Chiquito not one of these Indians has returned to the Fort or to seek 

any communication with me or with any other white man. Evidently 

•: ' ' 

their good confidence in the good faith of the Americans is entirely 

^ : _ : ..:. 
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TWs bold attack on a fort by any Indian tribe Is most unusual. It 
certainly reflects the utter despair of the Navajo at understanding 
the whites who failed to keep their promises and the determination 
of the Navajo to keep th^ir land and their way of life. Also* the 
attack on Ft, Defiance sealed the fate of the Navajo because now 
the U. S. Army geared itself for the largest and most thorough 
campaign against the Navajo, 

7. The Ft, Fauntleroy Affair 

On September 22, 1861, ration distribution day, there was a 



massacre of some 12 to 15 Navajo women and children. On ration 
day, horse races were often run and there was considerable betting 
betwe en the Na va j o and the s oldie r s . On this, par ticular, day the r e 



•f; c 

' m , .*/• * i .. .. 
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was a widely lie r alded ho r s e race between a well-kn 



io horse 
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A first sergeant tried to stop a soldier he saw murdering 
two little children and a women but was stopped by an officer. 

The commanding officer gave credit to the soldier who murdered 
the children and wounded the squaw. The commanding officer. 

Col. Chaves, then ordered the officer of the day to fire the mountain 
howitzers at the Navajo. "The sergeant in charge pretended not to 
hear the order for he considered it an unlawful one, but he was 
forced to obey. " (Doolittle Committee Report of January 26, 1867, ) 
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B. Kit Carson Campaigns Against the Navajo 

In, the fall of 1860* Col. Edward Canby and Major Sibley took 
to the field against the Navajo. Utes and New Mexican Volunteers 
also were employed against the Navajo. During the fall campaign 
the Navajo were harassed and chased. Although more women than 
men were killed by the Army, the Navajo were able to escape the 



brunt of these efforts. Major Sibley wrote to his superiors: "I 

deeply regret to report the complete exhaustion of the cavalry 
horses* and the entire inefficiency of the four companies which have 
been actively employed in this campaign. . . for any further service. ' 
The start of the Civil War changed many plans and many 
Army units and men returned to fight in that war. General James 
Carleton was appointed military commander of New Mexico in the 



1 -v.. 



fall of 1 862. To Carleton and to Governor Henry Connelly* the 



■ , . . • • yr '• "w XV • ■ • -- ' ' ' - •- 



Navaj o occupied one of the richest rpineral and g razing regions on 

the continent and both believed the remove 

■■ , - • • • ' , 1 *; • •• •• • ?' ’ • •• *•' . *»-.« • - r -. ' 
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imperative for the advancement of New b/icau.i». . _ — _ — . 
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By mid October 1863 Carleton’ a policy as car ried out by 
Cars on was succes sful. The fields of the Navajo were burned; 



their livestock ^killed or captured; their horses destroyed. Many; 
Navajo followed the conditions given them and came to Ft. Wingate 
where they were transferred to Ft. Sumner. Car son dealt a telling 
blow to the Navajo in January 1864 when he entered Canyon de Chelly 
and fur the r destroyed what little food remained to the Navajo. Many 
'Navajo men, women and children: died of starvation as a result of 
the scorched earth policy of Kit Carson. 

The Navajo now had but two choices: (l ) to surrender aiid 

; :lt> 4a :■ ! t o 'a":diitaftt’;homdtwHi;ch;:'G^ 

at Ft. Sumner; or (2) to retreat even deeper into more remote and 






hopefully inaccessible corners of their land. Many chose to sur- 



render and hope-fully live. 
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Navajo hogans and sheep corrals in caves in cliffs which the former 
occupants were cliff dwellers. While it may never be known with 
any assurance it is very probable that the number of Navajo who 
escaped capture exceeded the number estimated by Graves. It 
will be very interesting for Navajo today to collect stories of their 
ancestors that would tell the experiences of those Navajo who did 
not go on the Long Walk, 
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G . The Long, Walk 

On March 4, 1864 more than 2, 000 Navajo began their Long 



Walk of over 400 miles from Ft. Wingate and Ft. Canby (Old Ft* 
Defiance) to Fort Sumiaer. In less than a week, before leaving 
the Forts, over 126 Navajo died from exposure. The large number 
of Navajo arriving at Ft, Sumner taxed the limited resources of 
that area. By the fall of 1 864, there were approximately 6, 000 
Navajo at Ft, Sumner, almost twice the number General Carleton 
had estimated. There was no shelter provided for the Indians at 



Ft. Sumner. 



There is consideralbe evidence to suggest that General 



Carleton’ s interest in getting the Navajo taken away from their 
homeland and moved far away lay in large me as u re to hi s belief 
that there was gold in the Nava. jo home area. In a letter dated 
June 22, 1863, General -Carleton wrote to Captain Walker, and 
Army officer, telling him that a New Mexico official would be 
coming "to visit your new gold regions i" He wanted to employ 
Walker as a guide to several companies of troops which would 
"establish a military post in the very heart of the gold country. . . 
The people who will flock into the country around thf San Fran- 



cisco Mountains will s bon open farms and have stock enough for 
the mines, l am just commencing operations against the Navaj Os. . 
You see the new fort (Fort Canby) will be at Pueblo Colorado 









(Note: a few miles northeast of present Ganado), » , If I can help 
others to a fortune, it will afford me not quite as much happiness 



as finding one myself, it is true, but nearly as much. 

The Mescalero Apaches had been rounded up earlier a-ad they 
also were placed at Ft. Sumner, also known as Bosque Redondo. 

This tribe resented the Navajo and raided them after their arrival. 
The Comanche also raided their old foes the Navajo. 

Meanwhile Navajo continued to come in. The cost of feeding 



the Navajo, at the early period of Ft. Sumner, was at least $50, 000 
per month. Carleton had hoped the Navajo would learn to live in 
pueblos (close together) and become farmers, Land was cleared 
and crops planted but lack of water, worms and other blights kept 
the crops from becoming adequate for the needs of the Navajoi In 
addition, there was an inadequate supply of fire wood and proper 
quality of water. . . 

Basic to Carleton’ s policy, which led to the creation of v ^ 



Ft. Sumner, was the belief that "we can feed them cheaper than we 
can fight them. " Carleton had severe critics to his plan: Some 

p dinted out to the- poor quality of the land and wate r available at 
Ft. Sumne rj some pointed out the impo ssifcality of converting the 
nomadic Navajo into pueblo dwells r s ; s ome pointed’ out the difficulties 
that would be created by haying Apache and Navajo living side by 
side, some believed that large number of Navajo never surrendered 
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but remained safely with their flocks and that only the very poor 
had come in* some believed that the location of a hostile tribes 



of Indians, svch as the Navajo, at Ft. Sumner was very wrong 
and dangerous. 

An investigation showed that of a $1 00, 000 congressional 
appropriation to purchase certain items of clothing and tools for 
Navajo at Ft. Sumner the actual value of the purchased items was 
$30,, 000. , , ‘ y/yV';V. 'vv 'r ; ; v ^ :■ ‘ v ; ■■ yr ,.y v ; y;-; 



In the spring of 1 865, over 5; 800 acres of land was planted 
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by the Navajo at Bosque Redondo^ The cost of feeding the Navajo 









had risen to $62, 000 per month . There were great hopes that the 



harvest of 1 865 would enable the Navaj o to bee ome self sufficient 



, ; «Vv 






with ;.'-re spec t to food. Agaiii the ^e vv^s^a crop failure ^ 



450. OOO pounds offoodstuff (cbrnv wheat, beans and pumpkins) — 
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produc ed when the estimated crop was ai 
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to be over 




: Navajo had left. In an effort to, stop the Navajo, from; -leaving. 



■ ■ '.■.', . • . ■ 

riaT-leton ordered all Navajo who left the reservation without a 
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ID. The Treaty of 1868 

On March 3, 1865 a Joint Special Committee composed of 
members of both houses of Congress was appointed and asked to 
look into the condition of the American Indian, One division of 
this Special Committee was assigned the task of looking into 
Indian affairs in the Southwest, A short hearing at Santa Fe and 
a brief visit to Ft, Sumner showed the depth and complexity: of the 
problem. The investigation revealed the Navajo were more sinned 
against than sinning' the extent of the slave trade conducted against 
the Navajo, the horrora of the "Long Walk", the terrible conditions 
prevalent at Ft, Sumner were all uncovered, The committee real- 
ised, that the experiment to settle Navaj o far fromtheir homeland. 



to remold them into viUage farmers . and to change their total ;- , 



culture was doomed. ■ jv " '> ... ■ 
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In late 1 86 5 , • ■ a Spa cial Agant was s exit by the Offi<? e of 
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he fails, he will lift his head and Look up to the sky which is home. 
We want to return to our mountains and plains . " 

Graves made no recommendations as to whether the Navajo 
should be allowed to return to their homeland. Instead, he stated 



that either the military or the Civil authorities should have total 
responsibility jurisdiction must end. 

The Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the area, Dr, 
Michael Steck, and later Baldwin Norton, and Theodore Dodd, 



favored the removal of the Navajo from Ft. Sumner. The 
military officials under General Garleton favored keeping the 
Navaj o at Ft. Sumner. The entire territory ol New Mexico was 



caught up 



in 



the 



as to 



whethe r theNavajo s hould remain 
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rid^hihg^ mb r e than a concentration camp 
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During this several years of despotical control over affairs in the 
territory, he had inaugurated and carried forward a program of 
violence against the Indians which had no precedent in New Mexico 
history. His campaigns, violating many of the rules of civilized 
warefare, had brought tragedy and death to scores of Apache and 
Navajos-. The government agents who theoretically represented 
the Indians had been powerless to help, silenced and subdued by 
the application of Carletiorfs autocratic policy which he attempted 
to defend and justify oh the ground that the country was at war. " 
Carleton was relieved of his command in September 1866 



and in January 1867 President Grant turned the custody of the 
Navajo back to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

In the October 27, 1 866 issue of the ; newspaper the ''New 
Mexican, " printed in Santa Fe , the following c omment on Carleton’ s 
removal 

relieved from the presence of thiis man Carleton who has so long 
lorded it amongst us . For five years or rnore he has been in 



was printed: "It thus appears that -our territory 



supreme command in New Me 






;w Mexico, and during that whole time, has 
accomplished nothing for which he is entitled to the thanks or 



gratitude of our people, or the confidence of the war Department. " 
A study at Ft . Sumne r was made in 1 86 7 which r epeunmended the 
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On May 28# 1868, General W. T, Sherman and Colonel 
Samuel F. Tappan were sent to Ft, Sumner to make a treaty with 
the Navajo there. There was discussion about moving the Navajo 
to Texas or to Indian Territory. Many people in New Mexico 
wanted the Navajo moved entirely out of the Territory, Never- 



theless, a treaty was signed by Navajo headmen and the two 
commissioners which allowed the Navajo to return to their home « 
land. The following account of the Peace Council proceedings 
indicates discussions that resulted in the signing of the Treaty 



of 1868: 
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Council Proceedings 
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Proceedings of 



* Sherman and : 



C ouncil between? General W. T 
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Samuel F. Tappan C ommi s si oners on the part of the United '--".v^vV? 
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Jesus Alviso Indian Interpreter and James Sutherland 



General Sherman said: 

The Commissioners are here now for the purpose of learning and 
knowing all about your condition and we wish to hear from, you the truth 
and nothing but the truth. We have read in our books and learned from 
our officers that for many years whether right or wrong the Navajos 
have been at war with us and that General Carleton had removed you 
here for the purpose of making you agriculturists -- with that view the 
Government of the United States gave you money and built this fort to 
protect you until you were able to protect yourselves. We find you have 
don® a good deal of work here in making acequiasV but we find you have 

no farms, no herds and are now as poor as you were fpur years ago 
When the Government brought you here. That before we discuss what we 
are to do with you, we want to know; what you have done in the past and 
What you think about your reservation here?:.' - ^ 7 /- 7 

Barbpncito said: 

The bringing of us here has caused a great decrease of our 
numbers, many of us have died, also a; great humber ^ 

Our <lr and - f athe r a had no idea of livinginahy ©the r country except our 
own and 1 Mo not tbdnk it right f as we were never taught to. 

When the Navajos were first created four mountains and .four rivers were 
pointed out to us, inside of which we should live, that was to be our 
country and was given to us by the first women of the Navajo "tribe. It was 
told to us by our forefathers, that we were never to move east of the Rio 
Grande or west of the San Juan rivers and I think that our coming here 
has been the cause of s o much : death .amoingl us and; our animals. That 
our God when he was created (the woman 1 spoke of) gave us this piece 
of land and created it especially for us and gave us the whitest of corn 
and the best of horses and^ sheep. TYbu; can see them, (pointing; to. the .other 
chiefs) ordinarily looking as they are, ; I think that; when the last of them 
is gone the world will come to an end. ^-It is true we were brought here, 
also true we have been taken good care of since we have been tiere -- As 

soon as we were brought here, we started; into work making acequias 

/-w.j t f Adobes vbu*‘ ' . 
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from the hearth we would do so, carry water and herd stock, we never 
refused to do anything we were told to, do: This ground we were brought 

on, it is not productive, we plant but it does n ot yie Id, all the stock we 
brought here have nearly all died. Because we were brought here we 
have done all we could possibly do; but found it to be labor in vain, and 
have therefore quit it, for that reason we have not . ^ 



or; tried tcT, 
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do anything this year. It is true we put seed in the ground but it would 
not grow two feet high, the reasDn I cannot tell, only I think this 
ground wai never intended for us, we know how to irrigate and farm 
still we cannot raise a crop here, we know how to plant all kind of seed 
also how to raise stock and talce care of it. The Commissioners can 
see themselves that we have hardly any sheep or horses, nearly all that we 
brought here have died and that has left us so poor that we have no 
means wherewith to buy others - - Thera are a great many among us who 
were once well off now they have nothing in their houses to sleep on 
except gunny sacks, true some of us have a little stock left yet, but not 
near what we had seme years ago, in our old country, -for that reason 
my mouth is dry and my head hangs in sorrow to see those around me 
who were at one time well off so poor now, when we had a way of living 
of our own, we lived happy, we had plenty of stock, nothing to do but 
look at our stock, and when we wanted meat nothing to do but kill it. 
(Pointing to the chiefs present) they were once rich. I feel sorry at the 
way I am fixed here, I cannot r est ;c omf ortable at nighty I am as hamed 
to go to the Commissary for my food, it looks as if somebody was wait- 
ing to give it to me since the time 1 was very small until I was a man 
when I had my f athe r. and mothe r to take care of I had plenty and since 
that time I have always followed my father’ s advice and still keep it. 
vi 2 ; : to live at pe ac e with eye rybody. ; I want to tell the ; C omrrii s s i one r s 
• I was born at tl^jlbwer pf Canyon dei Ghelly^t vW 

here five winters* The first year we planted corn, it yielded a good 
crqpj 

second year the same, the third year it grew about two feet high when 
a hail storm completely' destroyed all of it. We have done all we ' 
pos sibly could if 
appointed. 

own country but I got fooled in if, outside rriy own country we cannot 
raise a crbri, biit in if welcan rkise •"a od almost anwhore,; 6 




a crop, but in it we can raise a crop almost anywhere 







not intended for us , for that reason none of us have attempted to put in 
seed this year, I think how it is true what my forefathers told me about 
crossing the line of my own country; It seems that whatever we do here 
causes death, some work atr fchet Acequias take: sick and, die , o the rs dk 
with the hoe in their hands, they go to the river to their waists and 
suddenly disappear, others have been struck and torn tovpieces by 
lightning- A rattlesnake bite here kills us, in our own country a 
rattlesnake before; he bites ; gives warning which enables us to keep out 
of its way and if bitten wc readily find a cure- -here we can find no 
cure. When one of our big men die, the cries of the women causes the 
tears to roll down on to my moustache. I then think of my own country. 

I think the Commissioners haye seen one; thing; .-when. we came here 
there was plenty/ of mesquite root which we used for fuel now there is 

, , r < r I i v <. «c ■ . A '■> ; ... v„i. • ■ v 
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none nearer than the place where I met the Commissioners 2 5 miles from 
here and in the winter many die from cold and sickness and overworking 
in carrying wood such a long distance on their backs, for that reason 
we cannot stay contented where we now are. Some years ago I could 
raise my head and see flocks of cattle in any direction, now X feel sorry 
I cannot see any; I raise my head and can see herds of stock on my 
right and left, font they are not mine , it makes me feel sorry thinking of 
the time when I had plenty* I can scarcely endure it, I think that all 
nations round here are against us (I mean Mexicans and Indians) the 
reason is that we are a working tribe of Indians , and if we had the means 
we could support ourselves for better than either Mexican or Indian/ 

The C omanches are Against us I know it for they came here and kSled 
a good many of our men. In our own country we knew nothing about the 
ComancheSi Lastwinter I heard said that there was a Commission 
coming here, now I am happy it has arrived for I expect to hear from 
the Commission today the object of its coming here. We have all 
declared that we do not want to remain here any longer-; If I can 
complete my thoughts today I will give the General my best thanks and 
think of him as my father and mother. As soon as I heard of your coming 
I made three pair of moccasins and have worn out two pair of them 
since, as you see yourselves I am strong and hearty and before I am 
sick or older I want to go and see the place where 1 was born, now I am 
just like a woman, sorry like a woman in trouble. I want to go and see 
my own country. If we are taken back to our own country, we will call / 
you our father and mother, if you should only tie a goat there we would 
all live off it, all of the same opinion. I am speaking for the whole 
tribe, -for their .animals from the horse to the dog, also" the unborn, all 
that\you have heard now is the truth and is the opinion of the whole tribe; 

It appears to me that the General commands the whole thing as a god. 

I hope therefore he will do ail he can for the Indian, this hope goes in 
at my feet and out at my mouth. I am speaking to you (General- Sherman) 
now as if X wa s spe akirig to a s pi r it and I wis h you to tellme when you 
are going to take us to our own country. 



General She rman said: 



I have listened to all you have said of your people and believe 
you have told us the truth. You are right, ’the world is big enough for 
all the people it contains and all should live at peace with their neighbors* 
All people love the country where they were born and raised, but the 
Navajos are very few indeed compared with all the people in the world, 
they are not more than seven leaves to all the leaves you have ever 
seen-- still we want -to- do to you what is right- -right to you- -and 
right to us as a pe ople ; If you will live in peace witli you 
we will see that your neighbors will be at peace with you The 

er|c ' - ” 
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government will stand between yon and other Indians anci Mexieana, 
We have got a map here which if Barboneito can understand X would 
like to show him a few points on it } bir,: his own country, places 

inhabited by other Indians, the four mountains spoken of and old 
Fort Defiance* For example tell him that in our country nearly 
every family raises a c rop or works at a trade for example every- 
body does somethihg for a Hving, those who work hard get rich:, 
those who are laay are poor, also in the upper country the ground is 
high and requires irrigation, in the lower country there is plenty of 
water and corn for example can be raised without irrigation*; For 
many years we have been collecting Indians on the Indian Territory 
south of: the Arkansas and they are how doing well and have been 
doing so for many years. We have heard you were not satisfied 
with this ras ervation and we have c ome he re to invite some of your 
leading men to go and see the Cherokee couhtary it 

we would give you a reservation there. The re we Will give you cattle 
to commence with the c p rn, ; it; be irig\ much : cheaper there than here ; 
give you schools to educate your children ih english or Spanish and 
take ca re of y ou until s uc h time a. s you will be able to p rote ct your- 
s elves * We do not want you to take our : y/prd for it but send s ome • : 
of your wise s t men to see for t h em s elye If : y ,pu > d that 

V we wil^ vdihchs sv thh other ^proposition 

country and if we agree we wili make a boundhry lihh outside-- 
whic h you mu s t not g o except for the purpose of trading - - We must 
have a clearly defined boundary line and know exactly where you 
belong to, you must live at peace and must hot fight with other 
t__ j * tj ? - trouble y ou^y o\|| ihus t. g & 1 lie^nea re s t ^military ' i • 



Indian s * If pe dpi e 




if you go to your own country the elites wall be the; nearest Indians to 




niustjhdt 



;.ahy^'df|y ou f i||S 

young men to g o to the IJ te o r -Apac h e c ount ry : to s te alH - he ithe r mus t r 
theypstealgr rom Mexitahs. 

trade. Any Navaj 6 can now settle? in ;this Te rritory and he will get 



c dun t ry Vjv - v Uu p r p p o s 1 ti ontn o yfyi i s t p^s’en^t's'pmewpf^ 

Government expense to the Indian Territory ; s outh of Kansas or if you 

;.V-V j'-'j ---i: 

’ want;io go to .vonr own country you will; beysent s Dut;not «to,the whole «of 

nnl ir'Vji r>rSrfi hr t whi rh-nhii s t 1 i'H M tt rife "V- 4 : *• 
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except my own, It might turn out another Bosque Redondo* They told 
this was a good place when we came but it is not 



General She rman s aid; 

We merely made the proposition to send you to the Lower 
Arkansas country for you to think seriously over it* Tomorrow at 
10 o'clock I want the whole tribe to asseisible at the back of the hospital 
and for you then to delegate ten o-f your men to come forward and settle 
about the boundary line of: your own country which will bo reduced to 
writing and signed by those tea men, 

Barboncito said: 

I am very well pleased with wh^t you have said, and if we go 
back to our owncountry, we are willing to abide by what eve r orders 
are issued to us, we do not want to go to the right or lefty but straight 
back to our own country* 

General Sherman said: 

This is all we have to say today - - to morrow we will meet 

.-•again. :'/'v ’ f : -/' ! 



The Council accordingly adjourned until tomorrow the 29th 
instant at 1 ,0 ^oLcLock A. Ivl* 



Forf-Sumnery New Mexico 

1 868 

The Council met according to adjournment. Present the Coxnmiu si oners; 
on the part of the United States Government. On the part of the Indians 
the Navajo nation or tribe. f 

General Sherman said: 



We have come from.our. Capital, Washington, where, our 
Government consists of a President and a great Council. W!e are 
empowered to do now what is necessary for.your good; but what we do 
must be submitted to our Great Father in Washington. We heard that you 
.It ■ ’ . (i,; =•■ r?<= o vira li nvi tiinf umir rrnns failed feir 



were not' satisfied wi.U this Reservation, that your crops failed for 
three years and that you wanted' to- go- sronaewhe re else. We know that 
during, the time yon havebeon'tiere the" Government had> fed ; and done 
for you what was considered necessary to make you a thriving neoole:. 
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and settle with, his family but if he did ho would be subject to the laws of 
the Territory as a, citizen* or we would remove you as a nation or tribe 
to the lower Canadian and Arkansas if you were pleased to go there — 
but if neither of these propositions suited you* we would discuss the 
other proposition of sending you to your own country west of the Rio 
Grande. Barboncito yesterday insisted strongly on going back to his 
own country in preference to the other two propositions. We then 
asked him and all the 3NT avaj o s to assemble here today and for them to 
select (10) ten of their number as delegates with whom we would con- 
clude terms of treaty. We want to know if these ten men have been, 
chosen; the ten men then stood up, viz" 

XDelgadito 
Barboncito 
fVIanue lit o 



Largo 
Herrero 
Chiqueto 

Iviurerto de Hombre 
Hombro 
Narbono 
Armij o 

and the Navajos upon being asked if satisfied with these ten men, 
unanimously responded — yes — we will now consider these ten men 
your principal men and we want them to select a chief -the remaining 
to compose his Council for we cannot talk to all the Navajos. Barbon- 
cito was unanimously elected Chief - - now from this time out you 
must do as Barboncito tells you, with him we will deal and do all for 
your good. When we leave here and go to your own country you must 
do as he tells you and wheii you get to your country you must obey 
him or he will punish you, if he has not the power to do so he will 
call on the soldiers and they will do it You must all keep together 
on the march. Must not scatter for fear aome of your young men . ^ 
might do wrong and get you all into trouble, v All these things will be 
put down on paper and tomorrow these ten rrien will sign that paper r 
and now we want to know about the country you want; to go tog ; We 
h#a!rd Barbdiicito^ yesterday;? 0 are any othe rs who differ from 

him, we would like to hear them, we want also to hear if you want 
schools in your country ^- Blacksmiths or Carpenters Shops,. We 
: want to put everything on paper so that tereaftei:;there may he no 

mis unde rs landing between "we want to know if the whole Navajo v 

nation is represehted by those present and if they will be bound by 
the acts of these ten men -- unanimous response of yes.^ 




105 
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Bar bone it o said* 



What you have said to me now I never will forget. It is true I 
never liked this place* and feel sorry for being here, from here I would 
like to go back the same road we came by way of Teralote, Bernal, 
Tijeras and Taralto. All of the people on the road are my friends* 
After I cross the Rio Grande river I want to visit the Pueblo villages, 

I want to see the Pueblo Indians to make friends with them. I then 
want to go to Canyon de Chelly leaving Pueblo village Laguna to the 
left, I will take all the Navajos to Canyon de Chelly leave nay own 
family there -- talking the rest and scatteiing them between San Iviateo 
Mountain and San Juan river, I said yesterday this was the heart of 
the Navajo country. In this place there is a mountain called Sierra 
C bus que or mountain of agriculture from which (when it rains) the 
water flows in abundance creating large sand bars on which the Navajo 
plant their corn, it is a fine country for stock or agriculture — there 
is another mountain called the Mesa Calabasa where these beads which 
we wear on our necks have been handed down from generation to 
generation and where we were told by our forefathers never to leave 
our own country. For that reason I want to go back there as quick as 
possible and not remain here another day. When the Navajos go back 
to their own country I want to put them in different places, it would 
not do to put them all together as they are here, if separated they 
would be more industrious , There is one family whoa intention I do 
not know, the (Cibollettas ) I do not know whethe r or not they want to 
go back to their own country. 

General Sherman said: 

If the I 'Cibollettas H choose they can go and live among the 
Mexicans in this Terriotry but if they do they will not be entitled to 
any of the advantages of the treaty. 

Barboncito said:. '‘‘L /J- ; -- 

I merely wished to mention it for if they remain with the Mexi- 
cans I cannot be held responsible for their conduct. You spoke to me 
yesterday about putting us bn a reservation with a boundary line. I 
do not think it right to confine us to a certain part we want to have 
the privilege of going outside the line to hunt arid -trade 

General Sherman said: ■ V - V ‘ v - “ '• 1 



O 

eric: 



You can go outside the line to hunt - - you can go to Mexican 
towns. to trade but your farms and homes must be inside the boundary 
line beyond which you have no claim to the land* — 






Barb one ito said: 

That is the way I like to be and return the Commissioners my 
best thanks. After we get back to our country it will brighten up again 
and the Navajos will be as happy as the land, black clouds will rise and 
there will be plenty of rain. Corn will grow in abundance and every- 
thing should be whit® or yellow representing the flower and the corn. 

I want to drop this conversation now and talk about Navajo children 
held as prisoners by Mexicans. Some of those present have lost a 
brother or a sister and I know that they are in the hands of the 
Mexicans. I have seen some myself. 

General Sherman said: 

About their children being held as Peons by Mexicans -- you 
ought to know that there is an Act of Congress against it.. About four 
years ago we had slaves and there was a great war about it, now 
there are none. Congress our great council passed a law prohibiting 
peonage in New Mexico, So that if any Mexican holds a Navajo in 
peonage he (the Mexican) is liable to be put in the penitentiary. We 
do not know that there are any Navajos held by Mexicans as Peons 
but if there are, you can apply to the judges of the Civil Courts and 
the Land Commissioners. They are the proper persons and they will 
decide whether the Navajo is to go back to his own people or remain 
with the Mexicans. That is a matter with which we have nothing to do. 
What do you say about school s. Blacksmiths and Carpenter Shops for 
the purpose of teaching your children, 

Barboncito said: 

We would like to have a blacksmith shop as a great number of 
us can work at the trade, we would like a capenter’s shop and if a 
school was established among us I am satisfied a great number would 
attend it. I like it very well. Whatever orders you leave here you 
may rely upon their being obeyed. . 3 

General Sherman said: .y •’ -7 

Whatever we promise to do you can depend upon its being done. 
Colonel Samuel f 1 , Tappan asked: .■ ■■>.'[ ... • £*' • 4*%:: . V:\ y' ,'y. 

How many Navajos are among the Mexicans now? 

Answer: Over half of the tribe. 
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Question: How many have returned within the five years? 

Answer: Cannot tell. 

General Sherman said: 

We will do all we can to have your children returned to you. 

Our government is determined that the enslavement of the Navajos 
shall cease and those who are guilty of holding them as peons shall 
be punished. 

All are free now in this country to go and come as they please 
if children are held in peonage the courts will decide * you can go where 
any Navajo are and General Getty will give you an order or send a 
soldier and if the Navajo peons wishes to go back or remain he can 
please himself, we will not us© force, the courts must uecide* 

Tomorrow we will meet with those ten men chosen and enter 
into business with them committing it to writing which they must sign. 

The Council then adjourned until 9 o’clock tomorrow the 30th 

instant. 

Fort Sumner, New Mexico 
May 30th, 1868 

The Council met according to adjournment. Present the Commissioners 
on the part of the United STates and on the part of the Navajo Tribe the 
ten chiefs or headmen chosen by the tribe at yesterday’ s council as 
their representatives^ = 

General Sherman said: 

We are now ready to commence business, we have it all 
written down on paper and settled and, when agreed on, we will have 
three copies made, one for you, one to keep ourselves and one to send 
to Washington. We do not c bn side r it e omplete until we have all s igned 
our names to it. I will now read it to you and any changes that may be 
' considered necessary will be made. • ' ,,‘v •• 

The treaty was then read by General Sherman and interpreted 
to the Indians and approved by them* 

Then General Sherman said: V. 

We have marked off a reservation for you, including the Canyon 

; . 2.08 
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de C helly and part of the valley of the San Juan, it is about ( 1 0 0) one 
hundred miles square* It runs as far south as Canon Benito and 
includes the Chusca mountain but naat the Mesa Calabesa you spoke 
of; that is the reservation we suggest to you, it also includes 'the 
Ceres ca mountain and the bend of the San Juan river, not the upper 
waters. 

Barboncito said: 

We ara very well pleased with what you have said and well 
satisfied with that reservation. It is the very heart of our country 
and is more than we ever expected to get* 



We wish now to have Narbono Segundo and Ganado Ivlucho 
admitted as members of our council in addition to the ten elected 
yesterday which was agreed to. 

General Sherman then asked: 

How would old Fort Defiance suit you as a site for your agency? 



Answer «« very well* 



Ganado Mucho said: 

After what the Commissioners have said, I do not think any- 
body has anything to say* After we go back to your own country it 
will be the same as it used to be. We have never found any person 
heretofore who told us what you now have and when we return to our 
own country we will return you our best thanks* We understand 
the good news you have told us, to be right and we like it very much; 
we have been waiting for a long time to hear the good words you have { 
told us, about going back to our own country and I will not stop 
talking until 1 have told all the tribe the good news. 

General Sherman said: 



9 



©* 



Now we 
clock A, 3V1* 



wiLl adjourn until Monday the 1st day of June 1868 at 
when we will rneet and sign the treaty. 



The Council accordingly adjourned until Monday the 1st day 
of June 1 868 at 9 6* clock A. 14- 
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ANDREW JACKSON 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 

TO ALL AND SINGULAR TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME, 
GREETING: 



Whereas a Treaty was made and concluded at Fort Sumner, in 
the Territory of New Mexico, on the first day of June, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, by and between 
Lieutenant General W. T. Sherman and Samuel F, Tappan, Commis- 
sioners, on the part of the United States, and Barboncito, Armijo, and 
other Chiefs and Headmen of the Navajo tribe of Indians, on the part 
of said Indians, and duly authorized thereto by then?*, which Treaty is in 
the words and figures following, to wit: 



Articles of a Treaty and Agreement made and entered into at Fort 

Sumner, New Mexico, on the first day of June, 1868, by and 
between the United States, represented by its Commissioners, 
Lieutenant General W. T, Sherman andColonel Samuel F, 
Tappan, of the one part, and the Navajo nation or tribe of 
Indians, represented by'their Chiefs and Headmen, duly 
authorized and empowered to act for the whole people of 
said nation or tribe, (the names of said Chiefs and Head- 
men being hereto subscribed, ) of the other part, witness : 

ARTICLE 1 

From this day forward all war between the parties to this 
agreement shall for ever cease. The government of the United States 
desires peace, and its honor is hereby pledged to keep it. The Indians 
desire peace, and they n ow pledge their honor to keep it. 

If bad men among the whites, or among other people subject 
to the authority of the United States, shall commit and wrong upon 
the person or property of the In di an s , the Unite d States will, upon 
proof made to the agent arid forwarded to the G ommia s ione r of 
Indian Affairs at Washington city, proceed at once to case the 
offender to be arrested and punished according to the laws of the 
United States, and also to reimburse the injured persons for the loss 
sustained.' T- f • ' T;TFFF' FV;',n F - \ T , .:F \ - 



If bad men among the Indians s hall commit a wrong or depre- 
dation upon the person or property of any on£# white, black, or 
Indian, subject to the authority of the United States and at peace there- 
with, the Navaj o tribe agree that they will, on proof made to their 
^p^nt, and on notice by him, deliver up the wrong doer to the United 



to be tried and punished according to its laws; and in casa 



they wilfully refuse so to do, the person unjured shall be reimbursed 
of his loss from the annuities or other moneys due or to become due 
them under this treaty, or any others that may be made with the 
United States. And the President may prescribe such rules and 
regulations for ascertaining damages under this article as in his 
judgement may be proper; but no such damage shall be adjusted and 
paid until examined and passed upon by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and no one sustaining loss whilst violating, or because of 
violating, the provisions of this treaty or the laws of the United 
States shall be reimbursed therefor. 

ARTICLE II 



The United States agrees that the following district of count ry, 
to wit: bounded on the north by the 37th degree of the site of Old Fort 
Defiance, in Canon Bonito, east by the parallel of longitude which, if 
prolonged south, would pass through old Fort Lyon, or the Ojo-de-oso, 
Bear Spring, and west by a parallel of longitude about 1 09° 30* west of 
Greenwich, provided it embraces the outlet of the Canon-de- Chilly, 
which canon is to be all included in this reservation, shall be, and 
the same is hereby, set apart for the use and occupation of the Navajo 
tribe of Indians, and for such other friendly tribes or individual 
Indians as from time to time they may be willing, with the consent of 
the United States, to admit among them; and the United States agrees 
that no persons except those herein so authorized to do, and except 
such officers, soldiers, agents, and employees of the government, or 
of the Indians, as may be authorized- to enter upon Indian reservations 
in discarge of duties imposed by law, or the orders of the President, 
shall ever be permitted to pas s over, settle upon, or reside in, the 
territory described in this article. 

. ARTICLE IIIv : 



The United States agrees to cause to;! be built at; some point 
within said re servation, where timber and water may be c ohvenient, 
the following buildings: a warehouse, to cost not exceeding twenty- 

five hundred dollars; an agency building for the residence of the agent, 
n ot to cost excee ding th ree thou s and dollars eac H ; and a s c hpol- h ouse; 
and chapel, so soon as a sufficient number of children can be induced to 
attend school, which shall not cost to exceed five thousand dollars* 



ARTICLE iy 






The United States agrees that the agent for the Navajos shall 
make his home at the agency building; that he shall reside among them 
and shall keep an office open at all time s for the purpose of prompt 
and diligent inquiry into such matters of c bmplaint by or against the , 



Indians as may be presented for investigation* as also for the faithful 
discharge of other duties enjoined by law. In all cases of depredation 
on person or property he shall cause the evidence to be taken in 
writing and forwarded, together with his finding, to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, whose decision shall be binding on the parties to this 
treaty* 

ARTICLE V 



If an individual belonging to said tribe, or legally incorporated 
with it, being the head of a family, shall desire to commence farming, 
he shall have the privilege to select, in the presence and with the 
assistance of the agent then in charge, a tract of land, within said 
reservation, not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres in extent, which 
tract, when so selected, certified, and recorded in the n land book 11 
as herein described, shall cease to be held in common, but the same 
may be occupied and held in the exclusive possession of the person 
selecting it, and of his family, so long as he or they may continue to 
cultivate it. 



Any person over eighteen years of age, not being the head of 
the family, may in like manner selects and cause to be certified to 
him or her for purposes of cultivation, a quantity of land, not exceed- 
ing eighty acres in extent, and thereupon be entitled to the exclusive 
possession of the same as above directed, 



For each tract of land so selected a certificate containing a 
description thereof, and the name of the person selecting it, with a 
certificate endorsed thereon that the same has been recorded, shall 
be delivered to the party entitled to it by the agent, after the same 
"s Hall have been reco r ded by him in a book to be kept in hi s office, 
subject to inspection which* said book shall be known as the 11 Navajo 
• Land /Book. 11 * •• " ' : *- . r 

The President may at any time order a survey Jof the Jre.fer^ 
yati on, and , ; when so surveyed, Cpngrbs s> v shaU provide for protect- 
ing the ^ rights of said settle rs in their improvements, and may fix 
the character of the title held by each. The United States may pass 
such laws on the sxibject of alienation and descent of property between 
the Indians and their descendants as may be thought proper. 



ARTICLE VI 



ERIC 



In order to insure the civilization of the Indians entering into 
this treaty, the liecessity pf educ^ is admitted, especially of 
such of them: iimay; be settled on said ^agricultural 

reservation, and they therefore pledge ;thei^selves to compel their . 
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children, male and female, between the ages of six and sixteen 
years, to attend school; and it is hereby made the duty of the agent 
for said Indians to. see that this stipulation is strictly complied with; 
and the United States agrees that, for every thirty children between said 
ages who can be induced or compelled to attend school, a house shall 
be provided, and a teacher competent to teach the elementary branches 
of an English education shall be furnished, who will reside among said 
Indians, and faithfully discharge his or her duties as a teacher. 

The provisions of this article to continue for not less than ten 

years. 

ARTICLE VII 



When the- head of a family shall have selected lands and received 

his certificate as above directed, and the agent shall be satisfied that 
he intends in good faith to commence cultivating the soil for a living, 
he 'shall be entitled to receive seeds and agricultural implements for 
the first year* not exceeding in value one hundred dollars, and for 
each succeeding year he shall continue to farm, for a period of two years 
he shall be entitled to receive seeds and implements to the value of 
twenty -five dollars, 

ARTICLE VIII 



In lieu of all sums of money or other annuities provided to be 
paid to the Indians herein named under any treaty or treaties heretofore 
made, the United States agrees to deliver at the agency, house on the 
reservation herein named, on the first day of September of each year 
for ten years , the following articles j- to wit: -x. 1 ;' .y' •• 

Such articles of clothing, goods, or raw materials in. lieu 
the re of, as the agent may make his estimate for, not exceeding in;: V* ..fKj 

value five dollars per Indian each Indian being encouraged to manu- 
facture their own cloth mg, blankets, etc. ; to be furnished with no 
article which they can manufacture themselves. / And, in order that the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs may be able to estmaate properly for 
the articles herein named, it shall be the duty of the agent each year to 
forward to him a full and exact census of the Indians, on which the 
estimate from year, to year can be i : based*J;^y : .: : :;\/;:; ’■ 



And in addition to the articles hereinr named* the sum,qften . 
dollars for each person entitled to the beneficial effects of this treaty 
s hall be annually appropriated for a period of ten years , for each person 
who engages in farming or mechanical pursuits, to be used by the 
G omrrii s s i one r of Indi an Affair s in the purchase of such article sfa'8;^ 
me to time the condition; arid neces sities of may; indicate to 



i 



be proper; and if within the ten years at any time it. shall appear that 
the amount of money needed for clothing, under the article, can be 
appropriated to better uses for the Indians named herein, the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs may change the appropriation to other purposes, 
but in no event shall the amount of this appropriation be withdrawn or 
discontinued for the period named, provided they remain at peace. And 
the President shall annually detail ari officer of the army to be present 
and attest the delivery of all the goods herein named to the Indians, and 
he shall inspect and report on the quantity and quality of the goods and 
the manner of their delivery. 



ARTICLE IX 



In consideration of the advantages and benefits conferred by 
this treaty, "and tHe many -pledges df : friends hip by theUnitedStates , 
the tribes who are parties to this ^agreement hereby stipulate that they 
will relinquish all right to occupy and territory outside their reservation 
as herein defined, but retain the fight to hunt on any unoccupied lands 

contiguous to their reservation, so long as the large game may range 

thereon in such number s as to justify the chase; and they, ithd said 

■ . . . . - ,«>'■>: *;,£>'>. . • , Cr . 

. Indians , further expressly agree. . ' v,' 

f'.- ’■ y- ‘:-c ys : .\r v; - ' ■* n 7.: 

."■•r ■ r: C ■ ■■■;■ :'v v ' ..-y^ 

1 st. That they will make no opposition, to the construction of 
railroads 




7th* They will make no opposition to the military posts or 
roads now established, or that may be established, not in violation 
of treaties heretofore made or hereafter to be made with any of the 
Indian tribes* 

ARTICLE X 

No future treaty for the cession of any portion or part of the 
reservation herein described, which may be held in common, shall 
be of any validity or force against said Indians unless agreed to and 
executed by at least three-fourths of all the adult male Indians 
occupying or interested in the same; and no cession by the tribe shall 
be understood or construed in such manner as to deprive, without 
his consent, any individual member or the tribe of his rights to any 
tract of land selected by him. as provided in article 5 of this treaty* 

ARTICLE XI 

The Navajos also hereby agree that at any time after the 
signing of these presents they will proceed in such manner as -may be 
required of them by the agent, or by the officer charged with their 
removal, to the reservation herein provided for, the United States 
paying for their subsistence enroute, and providing a reasonable 
amount of transportation for the sick and feeble* 

ARTICLE XII 

It is further agreed by and between the parties to this agree- 
ment that the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars appro- 
priated or to be appropriated shall be disbursed as follows; 

1st, The actual cost of the removal of the tribe from the 
Bosque Redondo reservation to the reservation, say fifty thousand 
dollars, 

2nd, The purchase of fifteen thousand sheep and goats, at a 
cost not to exceed thirty thousand dollars, 

3rd* The purchase of five hundred beef cattle and a million 
pounds of corn, to be collected and held at the military post nearest 
the reservation, subject to the orders of the agent, for the relief of 
the needy during the coming winter. 

4th, The balance, if any, of the appropriation to be invested 
for the maintenance of the Indians pending their removal, in such 
manner as the agent who is with them may determine. 




5th, The removal of this tribe to be made under the supreme 
control and direction of the military commander of the Territory of 
New Mexico, and when completed, the management of the tribe to 
revert to the proper agent. 



ARTICLE XIII 

The tribe herein named, by their representatives, parties to 
this treaty, agree to make the. reservation herein described their 
permanent home , and they will not as a tribe make any permanent 
settlement elsewhere, reserving the, right to hunt on the lands 
adjoining the said reservation formerly called theirs, subject to the 
modifications named in this treaty and the orders of the commander of 
the department in which said reservation may be for the time being; 
and it is further agreed and understood by the parties to this treaty, 
that if any Navajo Indian or Indians shall leave the reservation herein 
descrioed to settle elsewhere, he or they shall forfeit all the rights, 
privileges, and annuities conferred by the • terms of this treaty; and 
it is further agreed by the parties to this treaty, that they will do all 
they can to induce Indians now a*vvay from reservation set apart for the 
exclusive use and occupation of the Indians, leading a nomadic life, 
or engaged in war against the people of the United States, to abandon 
such a life and settle permanently in one of the territorial reservations 
set apart for the exclusive use and occupation of the Indians. 



In testimony of all which the said parties have hereunto, on 
this the first day of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, at Port 
Sumner, in the Territory of New Mexico, set their hands and seals, 

W. T. SHERMAN 

Lt. Gen’l,. Indian Peace Commissioner 



S. F. TAPPAN, 

Indian Peace Commissioner 



BARBONCITO; Chief 
ARMIJO 
©ELGADO 
MANUELITO 
LARGO 

herrero 

CLIQUE TO 

MUERTO DE HOMBRE 

IiOMBRO 

NARBONO 

NARBONO SEGUNDO 
GANADOMUCHO 



his x mark 
his x mark 



his x mark 
his x mark 
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CABELLO AMARILLO 
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TORIVIO 
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DESDENDADO 
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JUAN 
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GUERO 
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GUGADORE 
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BARB ON SEGUNDO 
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GABARES COLORADOS 
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X 
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Attest; 

Geo* W, G. Getty 

Col* 37th Xnf’y, Bt. Maj. Gen’l U, S, A. 

B. S. Roberts, 

Bt* Brg. Gen 1 ! U. S. A, , Lt. Col* 3rd Cav 1 y. 

J. Cooper Mekee , 

Bt* Lt. Col. Surgeon IT. 3* A. 

Theo. H. Dodd, 

U, S. Indian Ag*i for Navajos* 

Chas. McClure, 

Bt. JVTaj . and C. S. U. S. A. 

James F. Weeds, 

Bt. • and Asst, Surg, U. S. A, 

J, C. Sutherland, 

Interpreter. 

William Vaux, 

Chaplain U, S. A. 

And whereas, the said treaty having been submitted to the Senate 
of the United States for its constitutional action thereon, the Senate 
did, on the twenty- fifth day of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty- eight, advise and consent to the ratification of the same, 
by a resolution in the words and figures following, to wit: 

In Executive Session, Senate of the United States, 

July 2 5, 1868. 




Resolved, (two-thirds of the senators present concurring, ) 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty 
between the United States and the Navajo Indians, concluded at 
Fort Sumner, New Mexico, on the first day of June, 1868, 

Attest: GEO. C. GORHAM 

Secretary 

By, w, J. McDonald 

. Chief Clerk 

Now, therefore, be if known that I, Andrew Jackson, Presi 
dent of the United States of America, do> in pursuance of the advice 
and consent of the Senate, as expressed in its resolution of the 
twenty-fifth of July, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, 
accept, ratify, and confirm the said treaty. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereto signed my name, and 
caused the seal of the United States to affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twelfth day of August, 
in the year of our Lord pns thousand eight hundred 
and sixty- eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the ninety-third. 



By the President: 

W. Hunter, 

Acting Secretary of State 






This course 



Navajo History and Culture I 



The Origrin of the Navajo 




deals with the Origin of the Navajo as told by the 



Navajo, The emphasis of this course is on the Origin stories of the 
Navajo, their migrations and travels through the Underworld, the 
separation of the sexes, the Emergence, the Twins and the Monsters, 
the trip of the Twins to their father, the Twins destroy the Monsters, 
the Creation of the Clans, and the return of the Navajo from the 



West. 

The material used in this course is based on stories told by 
Navajo for Navajo. In addition to these original sources, written 
materials collected by anthropologists and archaeologists will be 
examined* The similarities and differences between these two sources 
will be studied. Nevertheless , it should be clearly and emphatically 
stated that this course has as its prime source and m4jor thrust the 
stories by the Navajo about their origin and only in Ig, limited and 
secondary manner does the course include the anthropological version 
of that origin. 

Students in this course, Navajo History and Culture I, will 
visit important sacred places discussed in the Origin stories. Such 
places as Dinetah, the four sacred directional mountains, the place 
of the first shoe game, etc, will be visited. Students will be ex- 
pected to go on these field trips as they add an important dimension 
to the course. 

Navajo medicine men and elders will be used extensively as re- 
source people to enlighten the students and to show the variations 
as well as the similarities origin stories. 



O 







X. 




The Under World and the Emergence 

A. The Black World 

The first world was black and it had four corners. Over 
each corner appeared four cloud columns which were black, 
white, blue, and yellow. Creatures living in the Black 
world were thought of as Mist people and had no definite 
form. These creatures were different kinds of insects 
as well as First Han. 

B. The Blue World 

The second world, like the first world, contained many 
different chambers through which the insect people travel- 
ed, In addition to the insect people there were various 
wolves, wildcats, badgers, mountain lions and kit foxes 
living in the Blue World, 

C. The Yellow World 

The third world contained two large rivers which crossed 
. each other from North to Sourth and East to West. Also* 
there were the six sacred mountains. In the Yellow World 
the separation of the sexes occur ed. Also a flood took 
place which drove the creatures out of this world. 

D. The Glittering World 

The Emergence from the Under World with the Glittering 
World took place at this time. The fourth world was won 
by a display of magic by locust. First Man and First Woman 
taught the others to build a hogan made of five logs. The 
sacred mountains were remade and placed in their proper 
places. Each mountain was given a guardian which was to 
dwell inside. The placement of the sun and moon took place 




here 
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Birth an^ Growth of Changing Woman 

A baby, which later became known ar changing Woman found 
on Gobernador Knob. She was brought up by First Man and First 
Woman and became one of the most beloved of all Navajo Holy 
People. At puberty the first Kinaalda was held. With the sun 
as the father. Changing Woman gave birth to twins who grew up 
to become Monster Slayer and Child Born of the Water. 

The Twins and the Monsters 

As a result of sexual excusses, monsters roamed the land 
and were almost responsible for the destruction of all people. 
The Twins grew up with their mother. Changing Woman trying to 
protect them from the various monsters. As the boys grew they 
wanted to know who their father was and their mother refused 
to tell them because she feared for their safety if they should 



try and visit him. 

XV, The Trip of the Twins to Their Father 

Monster Slayer and Child Born of the Water finally found 
out that the Sun was their father. They decided to travel to 



see him, against the wish of their mother, in order to obtain 
help to get rid of the Monsters. After a difficult journey 
full of many dangers and obstacles they arrived at the Sun's 
home. The Sun tested the Twins in order to be certain they 
were his sons and they passed every test. Reluctantly, the 
Sun agreed to help the Twins destroy the Monsters . 

V. The Twins Destroy the Monsters 

With the weapons and flint arraer provided by the Sun, the 
Twins were able to rid the earth of the Monsters. Ltsually 
Monster Slayer did the killing while Child Born of the Water 
remained at home or near by and recited certain prayers. The 
Twins allowed a few of the Monsters to live such as Hunger, Poverty 

0 

ERIC Sleep, and Old Age. 
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VIII . 
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The Mocassin (shoe) Game 

The first shoe game was held at a place called the House 
made of Bended Rock. The various Holy People* including many 
animals* were invited* There were 102 yucca counters used in 
the game with the side getting all of the counters being the 
winner. The night animals played against the day animals 
with the understanding that which ever side win, there would 
be all night or all day. Neither side won so that is why we 
have half night and half day. 

The Creation of the Clans 

After much persuasion Changing Woman finally agreed to go 
live with her husband the Sun in a beautiful home he built for 
her in the Western ocean. A number of the Navajo traveled to 
the West to be with her. A desire to return to their homeland 
prompted the Navajo who had gone West to want to return to 
their homes in the East. Changing Woman created different 
people* who became the founders of the original four clans. 

In addition, changing Woman gave each clan a guardian animal 
to protect it on the long trek home. 

Archaeological Evidence of Navajo Origin 

Archaeologists classify the Navajo as an Athabascan 
speaking tribe which came from the North and entered the South- 
West as a hunting and gathering people. The date of entry of 
the Navajo into the Southwest is undetermined with estimates 
ranging f'*om the 1100* s to the end of the 1400's. Archaeologists 
believe the Navajo learned agriculture, weaving, sandpainting 
and other cultural traits from the Pueblo people who were 
already inhabitants of the Southwest. 




Navajo History and Culture XX (1860-1960) 
Navajo Community College 
Fall Semesster 1970 



This course is the second one in the Navajo Studies Pro 
gram. The course begins with the events leading from the 
j’n^Qrge noe of the Navajo to the Long Walk and continues down 
to 1960. This period of Navajo history covers some of the 
most important and tragic experiences in the life of the 
Navajo people. Included are such infamous events such as the 
Long Walk and Stock Reduction. Included are the birth of the 
Navajo Nation and the men that made It possible. 

It should be clearly understood what this course is not; 
it is not a course dealing with Navajo today and tomorrow (this 
area is covered in a semester long course called Navajo History 
and Culture III) ; it is not a course dealing only with historj, 
cal accounts and what has been written about the Navajo. This 
course takes its greatest strength from presenting this period. 
Navajo history from the viewpoint of the Navajo; it is not a 
course in which the students merely sit and listen (this course 
depends upon the contributions of the students, remember we are 
writing our own textbook for this class.) 

The objectives of this course are; 

1. To provide information about the Navajo as told by 
Navajo during the period from 1600 to 1960. 

2. To provide information about the Navajo as presented 
in select historical accounts during the period from 1600 to 
1960. 



3. To take field trips which will allow students to see 
important historical places on or near the Navajo reservation. 

4. To acquaint the students, through reading and fiction- 
al or listening to tape, with some of the important accounts of 
the Navajo during the period of 1600 to 1960. 



/ 5 . To 
this period, 



collect reports prepared by students dealing with 
Navajo history and to utilise these reports in the 
of a textbook to be read, the next time the course is 



offered , 

6. To assist students to become more familiar with this 
period of Navajo history and to see its relationship to events 
problems and program of the present. 
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Class Outline 

Hava jo History and Culture II (1600-1960) 

Navajo Community College 
Fall Semester 1970 

Events in Early Navajo History 

1. Events which took place after Navajo returned from 
the West 

2. Early historical accounts of the Navajo 

a) Benevides 

b) Robal 

c) others 

3. Archeological evidence of early Navajo and relation- 
ship to Navajo Stories 

The Loner Walk 

1 . Events leading to the Long Wall; 

2. Kit Carson Campaigns Against Navajo 

3. The Long Walk and Ft, Sumner 

4. The Treaty of 1860 



Post Long Walk 

1 „ Beginning Again 

2, Learning Silver smithing 

3 , Education 

4, Trouble at Round Rock 

5 , Beautiful Mountain Incident 

6, Tuba City Incident 

7 , Weaving 

8, Influenza on the Navajo 
9* Tribal Council Origin 



O 
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Stock Reduction 



1. Indian Reorganization and the Navaj 

2. Stock Reduction Examples 

3. Education During the 1930's 

4. Conservation and the CCC's 

World War TI and the Navaj o 



1 . 


Impact 


of tlie War 


2 , 


Navajo 


in the Armed Services 


3. 


Navajo 


Code Talkers 


4. 


A New Interest 


A Nation 


is Born (194S-1960) 


1 , 


Men 






a . 


Sam Akehah 




b. 


Paul Jones 




c . 


Raymond Nakai 


2 . 


Programs 



a. Education 

b. Economic Development 

c . Reservation Development 
d „ Health 

e. Others 
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Requirements for Navajo History and Culture II (1860-1960) 

Navajo Community College 
Pall Semester 1970 



Students enrolled in or attending this class will be 
expected to do the following: 

1. Collect fair reports as listed under "Student 
Assignments." These may be written or on tape. 

2. Attend class regularly 

3. Read or listen to tapes on the following: 

a. Son of Old Man Hat by DYK 
b« Laughing Boy hy LaFarge 
c . Navajo Yearbook by Young 

4. Participate in class evaluation the last week of the 
semester 

5 ■ Participate in class discussion 
6. Go on field trips 




Navajo History and Culture Class II (1860-1960) 
Navajo Community College 
Fall Semester 1970 



Student Assignments 



Each student will ba required to prepare at least four 
reports. These reports can be written or they can he placed 
on a tape and turned in that way. Tape recorders may he 
checked out through the Navajo Studies Program. Two reports 
are due the end of October, the other two at the end of 
November . Extra credit will be given for additional reports. 

The reports collected will he prepared into a source 
book which will he published for use by students in the Navajo 
Studies Program. 

The four reports shall be in such areas as the following. 



1. Reports dealing with experience of your an- 
cestors during or before the Long Walk. One of these reports 
should deal with a story of an ancestor who went on the Long 
pjailc. The second should deal with a story of an ancestor 
who did not go on the Long Walk. 

2. Reports dealing with the activities of your 
ancestors after their return from the Long Walk. 

3. Reports dealing with experiences of Stock 
Reduction as they are told by the person who had the experience . 

4. Reports dealing with the Navajo Nation and the 

Future . 

The reports (stories) should be as complete as possible. 
They should be clear and contain all the necessary information. 
Remember we are writing our own textbook and your stories and 
the material will be used. 
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Navajo History and Culture II (1600-1960) 
Navajo community College 
Fall Semester 1970 



Resource Materials 



1. Navajo Historical Selections 
Young and Morgan 

2 • Trouble at Round Rock 
Young and Morgan 

3 , The Long- Walk 
L. R. Bailey 

4 . People of the Earth 
Edwin Corle 

5 . Laughing- Boy 
LaParge 

6 . F t. Sumner and the Bosque 

James Shenkle 

7. Navajo Yearbook 

Robert Young 

8 - Son off Old Man Hat 

Walter DYK 

9 , The Navajo 

Ruth Underhill 

10 . Turmoil in New Mexico 

William Keleher 

11 , Fort Defiance 
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Navajo History ami Culture II 
The Growth of the Navajo- (Up to 1960 ) 

This course deals with the growth of the Navajo from the time 
they returned to their native land after their visit with Changing 
Woman up to i960. Once again the emphasis in this course is on 
the Navajo version of the ’ various events which mark and highlight 
this period in the life, of the Navajo, This course. The Growth of 
the Navajo will include such areas as Early Historical References 
of the Earlv Navajo, Reconstruction of Early Navajo Life and Culture, 
Navajo Relations with other Indians, Navajo Relations with non- 
Indians, events leading to the Long Walk, The Long Walk, The Treaty 
of 1868, the Post Long Walk Era, Stock Reduction and the Navajo, 
World War II and the Navajo, and hifth of the Navajo Nation, 

In order to provide as complete a picture as possible his^ 
torical documents and sources Will utilized. However, the primary 
thrust of this course will he upon those sources which originate 
from the Navajo themselves. 

Students will visit certain of the places mentioned and which 
were prominent during this period in the life of the Navajo, visits 
to such places as Beautiful Mountain, the Round Rock Trading Post, 
Port Defiance, Window Rock and other places will toe undertaken to 
show the students the actual location of major happenings of -this 




period . 

Navajo elders will be used extensively to tell stories about 
the events that took place. 

I Historical References to tha. Early Navajo 

The. problem of identifying the Navajo from early. Spanish 
0 sources will be discussed. The first historical description 
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III. 
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of the Navajo comes from Father Benairdes in 1629. The Rabal 
documents of 1706-43 provide a more complete picture of the 
life of the Navajo as seen through the eyes of Spanish soldiers 
and settlers. The Navajo were described as living on mesa 
tops in circular stone houses with cribbed roofs, raising 
corn, having horses and sheep and carrying on trade with 
the Pueblos. In 1785 a Spanish account describes! the five 
divisions and locations of these different groups of Navajo. 

The five divisions were; San Mateo, Cebolleta, the Ghuska 
Mountain, Ojo del Qso (the present Fort Wingate) , and 
Canyon de chelly. 

Reconstruction of Early Navajo Life and Culture 

Through a careful study of the various origin myths and 
chantway legends, it is possible to reconstruction early Navajo 
life and culture. It is possible to determine the kind of 
social organisation, economy and other facets of early Navajo 
culture from such a study. In addition, archaeological evi- 
dence provides supporting evidence for the Nava j d stories . 

For the Navajo claims case literally hundreds of volumes were 
prepared dealing with the archaeological evidence as well as 
Navajo stories dealing with early Navajo life and culture. 
Navajo Relations with other Indians 

Whether one uses Navajo stories or archaeological evidence 
all agree the Navajo entered the Southwest as a numerically 
Weak people. As years went by the Navajo grew constantly 
stronger and more powerful. Early Navajo stories describe 
contact with Pueblo type people at such places as Pueblo 
Bonito and Canyon de chelly. As the Navajo grew stronger, 
raids began against various Pueblos. In later years problems 
arose between the Utes and the Navajo With extensive raids tak- 
ing place against both peoples . J. * 



Navajo Relations With NO N-Indians 

Some authorieies believe the Navajo constantly raided 
the Spanish, later the Mexicans and finally the Americans. 

They believe the Navajo were the aggressors and deserved 
the military action taken against them. However, as the 
Navajo side is uncovered an entirely different sec of forts 
are revealed showing the various non-Indian groups to be 
most frequently the ones who abused the Navajo ir, erms of 
stealing land and capturing slaves. The Navajo engaged a 
type of "Tribal" organization which defied understanding by 
the non-Indian and certainly contributed the fre<- lent war- 
fare which characterized Navajo relations with non-Navajos. 

Events Leading to the Long Walk 

The Navajo had one of the purest forms of democracy which 
did not permit the control of all by a few. The various govern 
merits believed the Navajo operated under a system whereby one 
person could speak for the entire Tribe. This erroneousness 
view point led to misunderstandings and increased warfare. 
Several important events illustrate the extent of the problem! 
1) The Death of Narbona who was shot by soldiers in the back 
when attempting to sign a treaty of peace with the United 
States ? 2 ) The vastness of the slave trade which was so ex- 
tensive that by 1850 thousands of Navajos were held as slaves 
in the homes of New Mexico? 3) The incident at Fort Defiance 
when Navajo horses were ruthlessly shot by the Army when 
grazing in land which belonged to the Tribe? 4) The death of 
Jim, who was a Negro slave belonging to an officer at Fort 
Defiance and was shot by the Navajo. A war resulted from 



this action; 5) The Navajo attack on Fort Defiance which occured 
on April 30 , I860,, and almost succeeded; and finally 6) The 
Fort Fauntleroy Affair of September 22, 1861 when 12 Navajo 
women and children were shot down, 

VI. The- Long Walk 

In 1864 thousands of Navajo began their Long Walk of over 
400 miles from their beloved homeland to distant Fort Sumner. 
After a brutal and ruthless campaign by Kit Carson, the Navajo 
were herded off to Fort Sumner where General Carleton attempted 
to remake them into village farmers. Bad water, grasshoppers, 
infertile fields and other raiding Indians resulted in the 
deaths of thousands of Nava j os . The great white experiment to 
remold the Navajo became an expensive and well publicized 



failure . 



VII , The Treaty of 1866 

General Carletons experiment became an obvious failure 
and in 1866 he was relieve of his command. On May 28, 1868, 
General W, T, Sherman and Colonel Samual F. Tappan were sent 
to Fort Sumner to make a treaty with the Nava j os, \ The pro- 
ceedings of the treaty session are available in which 
Barboncito appears as the principal spokeman tSor the Navajos. 
The Treaty was concluded June 1, 1868 and ratified by Congress 
July 25, 1868. 



VIII . 




The Post Long Walk Era 

After the return of the Navajo from their imprisonment at 
Fort Sumner, they attempted to live at peace with all their 
neighbors. Notwithstanding the desire of the Navajo to remain 
at peace they were attacked by Utes as well as by Americans 
who wanted their land or their livestock. A great people 





returned to their homeland where they began again. Silver- 
smithing and the change of Navajo blanket weaving to rug 
weaving took place after the return: of - the Navajo. 

Incidents such as the Trouble at Round Rock, the Beauti- 
ful Mountain Affair and the Tuba City Shooting all reveal the 
problems facing the Navajo in understanding and accepting the 
kind of education and values thrust upon them. 

Stock Reduction and the Navajo 

Navajo Tribal government began in the late 1920's upon 
urging of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In the early 1930's, 
John Collier became Commissioner of Indian Affairs and in 1934 
the Indian Reorganization Act was passed which assured tribes 
accepting the provisions of the Act of certain rights. The 
Navajo rejected the Act because of its association with Stock 
Reduction, Nevertheless, stoek reduction was forced upon the 
Navajo and hundred's of thousands of livestock were eliminated 
in spite of the bitter, and at times active opposition, of the 
Navajo people, No program before or since had such a continu- 
ing impact upon the Navajo as the stock reduction. Regardless 
of the need for stock reduction, fundamental human rights were 
violated in the rush to reduce the livestock. The Navajo have 
not forgotten this experience 1 
World War XI and the Navajo 

The Navajos ability to accept and adopt change is clearly 
seen in their experience during and after World VJa t II » They 
were confronted with wage work, off-reservation experiences, 
the Army and other such experiences which opened the eyes of 
many Navajo. Education became a need that in the past had not 
been important. Schools were requested by the Navajo and 



special programs were developed to meet the awakening interests 
of the Navajo people. Tribal government shifted from a BIA 
controlled activity to one which increasingly reflected Navajo 
hopes and asperations. In spite of the great material changes 
which took place among the Navajo during and following World 
War II, it should not be thought that change was new to the 
Navajo. 

The Birth of the Navajo Nation 

The Krug Report, the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Program,, 
the Navajo Emergency Education Program were among the factors 
which reflected the change taking place. 

A great people Were awakening and rising to the challenges 
and opportunities facing them. Under the leadership of Chairman 
like Sam Ahkeah, Paul Jones and Raymond Nakai the Navajo people 
evolved from a Tribe and all that implies into an emerging 
nation with all that implies. Valuable natural resources were 
discovered on the reservation. These included timber, uranimum, 
gas, coal and oil. Income from these sources provided money 
the Tribe to develop its own program and priorities. The 
Chapter organisation was recreated as a viable form of local 
government instead of a tool of the BIA as it was viewed during 
the 1930* s. 

The ever increasing demands and needs of the Navajo people 
had to be -fitted With the income and resources of the Tribe. 

The importance of education, thru college was recognized as well 
as the need for jobs both on and off the reservation. Navajo 
became increasing^/ discerning as their experience and confidence 
in decision making increased. No longer did the Tribe newly 
acceed to BIA demands and programs but rather a healthy partner- 



ship came into effect. 



Adolf education on the Reservation, 
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learning center, additional instructional buildings, dor- thermore, tribal officials should make it crystal clear that 

mitories and other facilities. a condition of doing business with the Navajos must in- 

The challenges facing Navajo Community College elude substantial contributions by the business to the 

are great. In the first place, the institution has the op- College as a means of achieving and expanding Navajo 

port unity to try new and different approaches in meeting control over Navajo education. 
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Artist's concept of Navajo Culture Center and students at the campus site of Navajo Community College at Tsalle. 
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With respect to Navajo control the following facts are not have enough Navajo control . 
relevant : When the College began in July of 1968, of the top The BIA has been embarked for several years on a 

administrative jobs not one was held by a Navajo, while, in program which encourages the organization of local 

March of 1971, 86 percent of these people were Navajos! Navajo school boards. In fact, special training programs 

With respect to the instructional faculty, the following for these Navajo school board members have been 
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III. Sovereign Characteristics of Indian Reservations would infringe on the right of the Indians to govern 

themselves ...” 

It already has been explained that taxation is a right In the 1957 case of the “Native American Church v. 

of government and sovereignty and that the Navajo Tribe Navajo Tribal Council,” the plaintiff sought to throw out a 

enjoys, although it does not yet exercise, this right. If and Navajo Tribal Council ordinance prohibiting the use, sale, 
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The Navajo Tribe has taken the position with regard the past at the hands of the states and non-Indians and that 

to the question of its sovereignty that the Tribe has the they have cause to be concerned over whether future 

power to do anything that any other sovereign enjoys actions will be similar to past actions, 
except where limited or restricted by an act of Congress. One need not go back 100 years to find evidence of this 

Murray Crosse in his article, “Criminal and Civil discrimination. Arizona has had a literacy requirement on 
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Tribal Council de/e gates fc/fcmg In front of the Council Chamber. 
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A tribal elder telling stories to young Novo/os. 
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3. Westward Manufacturing Corporation, located at 
Mexican Hat, was engaged in the manufacture of 
mobile home? , it shut down in February of 1971 but 
possibly will reopen. 



ANNUAL, REPORT for 1970 

A, COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT GENERATED BY 
INDIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Anticipated 
Current Additional 

Employment Employment Estimated Payroll 

Indian 1970 Calendar Year 1970 



Name and location of Company 


Product Line 


Total Male Female 


Total Indian 


Total 


Indian 


Industrial Enterprises! 


















Eastern Navajo Cinder Blocks 


Cinder Blocks 


8 


8 


0 


0 


0 


$ 15,440.00 


$ 15,439.87 


Eastern Navajo Housing 


Prefabricated Homes 


49 


28 


1 


0 


0 


58,000.00 


28,804.00 


EPUVostron 


Boat Building and 
Recreational Vehicles 


42 


14 


22 


10 


10 


230,000.00 


170,718.73 


Fairchild Semiconductor 


Semiconductor Assembly 


719 


178 


511 


200 


200 


4,226,000.00 


3,911,000.00 


General Dynamics 


Missile Components 


160 


39 


105 


200 


200 


870,000.00 


631,316.49 


Navajo Furniture Industries 


Juvenile Furniture 


32 


31 


0 


0 


0 


138,000.00 


110,000.00 


Southwest Industries, Inc, 


Wood Products 


87 


36 


41 


25 


15 


145,697.00 


70,543.00 


Westward Manufacturing 


















Corporation 


Mobile Homes 


92 


79 


5 






514,000,00 


378,000.00 


W, R. Grace Co, (Davison 
Chemicals) 


Chemicals 


13 


4 


2 


10 


10 


90,000.00 


25,000.00 


Commercial and Other Enterprises: 


















Eastern Navajo Indians, Inc, 


Distributor Blasting 
Materials 


8 


7 


0 


0 


0 


32,000.00 


17,195.75 


Fed Mart Corporation 


Shopping Center and Auto 
Services Center 


70 


29 


23 


14 


14 


331,426.00 


245,255.00 


Monument Valley Holiday Inn 


Motel & Restaurant 


55 


18 


28 


0 


0 


120,000.00 


78,285.98 


Navajo Forest Products 
Industries (Tribal Interprise) 


Wood Products 


475 


402 


13 


0 


0 


2,900,000.00 


2,460,661.51 


Window Rock Motor Inn 


Motel & Restaurant 


40 


2 


34 


0 


0 


125,000.00 


80,000-00 



NARRATIVE STATEMENT; Annex Corporation ceased 
operations on the reservation, November 11, 1970, details not 
known. Law suit believed likely, as the Navajo Tribe had 
guaranteed certain bank loans made by Armex. Several of the 
principals in Wescal Industries, Incorporated (see last year’s 
report) formed Westward Manufacturing Corporation. Wescal’s 
proposals for the Winslow Job Corps Center terminated and 
Westward proceeded on a mobile home factory at Mexican Hat, 
Utah. 

• 

B. FINANCING 



1. Total Funds Expended for Industrial Development Projects this Year 

Project Number Name of Project Tribe 



Total Project 

Cost Tribal 



Other 



No, 1 



Westward Manufacturing Corp. Navajo $1,000,000 $700,000,00 

(Tribal Loan) 



NARRATIVE STATEMENT: Mentioned in last year’s report 
was the Black Creek Canyon multi-purpose reservoir. This 
project was based on an EDA grant of $1,222, 500; EDA loan of 
$747,000 and cash contribution from the Navajo Tribe of $476,000. 
Test core drillings indicated an Increase of over $2,ooo,oOD would 
be needed for the project. As a source for the additional money 
needed could not be identified, the tribal council withdrew the 
EDA application by resolution, January 20, 1971, 



$300,000.00 

(Tribal — for 
rehabilitation of 
Mexican Hat 
facilities) 



2. Tribal Financial Participation in Industrial Development Projects This Year 
$1,000,000.00 Westward Manufacturing Corporation 
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Tribe was one of 16 tribes originally selected to form a pilot been developed and operated for the benefit of the Navajo 

group to see if indeed Indians could develop their own people: 

programs without having them worked out by the BIA or 

other existing agencies. At this early date in the life of the 1. Navajo Culture Center 

poverty program (the Office of Economic Opportunity) This program was one of the first to be 
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Navajo Chapter officer spookliig of meef/ng. 







In almost all of the Chapters Community Start are: (a) to provide the child with stimulating 

Action Committees have been formed to aid in surroundings to challenge Ms mind and to foster 

accomplishing the objectives of the LCDP. One curiosity ; (b) to assist the child in a sympathetic 

problem wMch has arisen in some of the Chapters manner with Ms emotional, physical and social 

is that some Chapter officers have looked upon the needs ; (c) to help each child develop a positive set 
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LEGAL PROBLEMS CASES HANDLED AND SET TLED FOR THE PEOPLE 2 
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1,633 18 2,671 

2 These cases were processed from January 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970. 
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extradite Indians living on the Reservation. The State of percent of all crimes committed were liquor related. In 

Arizona had attempted to apply its extradition laws to the fact, he stated that if all of the crimes in which liquor is a 

Navajo Reservation by arresting Wayne Turtle, a known factor (driving while intoxicated, disorderly 

Cheyenne, whose wife is a Navajo and who was living on conduct and liquor violations) were eliminated from 

the Navajo Reservation. DNA filed a suit of habeas corpus consideration, 90 percent of the remaining crimes would 
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from warehouses, and it uses the revenue to support recognition that the present prohibition only helps towns 
education. like Gallup get richer may cause a change in attitude on 

The committee recommended that if the Tribe were the part of the Navajos. Certainly Navajo young people 

to legalize liquor it should spend a substantial portion of will play an important role in these deliberations and 

the revenue on Navajo Community College, with a decisions. 
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A young Navajo rodeo rid er and a bocfcfng horse. 
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jurisdiction of the Tribe to perform such an act was two do not equal four but, ra ther , equal five ! 

more limited. It now would appear that the Today, in an ever-increasing number of schools 

question of cause and due process would restrict enrolling Navajo students, Navajo language, history and 

the earlier seemingly unabridged right to remove culture are taught. However, little cause for elation exists 

non-tribal members. because such schools still comprise less than 10 percent of 
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NAVAJO CULTURE & HISTORY 



Mike Mitchell 6 Ruth Roes s 

W MY 3 Wt 

Locust and The Fourth World v_J NRfSU 

Before the beginning of life in the Fourth Wo rid. First Man 



First Woman, First Boy, and First Girl came to the deep of the fourth 
world, followed by various beasts, and variety of insects. The 
journey continued with g r ow th of a Big Reed which grew with them 
secured inside of the big hollowed reed. The reed by the time it 
reached the fourth world grew twelve times. 

Coming to the bottom of the Fourth World, First Man, First 
Woman, First Boy, First Girl, and the various beasts held a council 
trying to determine a way to get to the top of the fourth world. 

First Man asked several of his followers who were faced with the same 
situation, when finally First Man saw a Locust among the insect 
group. First Man asked, "Maybe you could help us get to the top or 
the fourth world since it is covered with a deep ocean." The Locust 
said, "I'll do my best to help you." 

First man appointed, Locust to find the way to the top of the 
Fourth World. Locust immediately went to work. The Locust started 
to build a narrow tunnel through the deep blue sea and made it to the 
very top of the great glimmering sea. When Locust looked in the four 
direction, he only saw the gleaming night of the great endless 
ranging of a rolling ocean. Only the dawn raised in the four directions 
barely gave enough light to see the colors of the glorifying ocean. 

The Locust sat at the entrance of the clay tunnel and looked 
toward the east, when he called in a 1 ow yell to see if there were 
anybody living in the Fourth World, and nobody came. 
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Then he called the second time, this time in a medium tone, 
nobody came. The third time he called at a high tone, and still nobody 
came to meet him. Now, it was Locust's fourth call in all directions, 
he called at a high frequency and by this time the vibrations hit 
every corner of the Fourth World. When the Water Monsters heard the 
strange call they all appeared before the Locust sitting on the top of 
the wide ocean at the entrance of the clay tunnel. The Monsters 
glanced at one another when finally the Monster that ruled the east 
ocean, (Chiih'tah jiJ'gaii) said, "where are you coming from, and what 
are you doing here on our world disturbing the peace calling around at 
this time? On this world, our rule Is that nobody is to make such a 
noise, and you are not allowed on this world, and this place is not 
yours to rule!" (The statement not yours to rule: Today, among 

certain people often tell one another or fuss over a piece of land 
and not sharing with one another is a good example of the statement 
made, "Not yours to rule or not yours to reside over, 

"I have come to this place seeking for a new place to live. 

My people are helpless and are looking for a new place too," said 



the Locus t , 

"No, you can not live here, this Fourth World is not yours to 
rule," said the Water Monster, (Chiih'tah jif'gaU) who ruled the 



east ocean , 

"But, I'm sure you got a place for us to live," said the Locust, 
"Okay, since you can not give up, then let's see if you can do 
this," Chiih'tah ji-fgail said and then performed a trick which he 
thought the Locust could not do. The Water Monster, got his two 
sharp pointed arrows and stuck one down his mouth, and the other 
from the bottom of the tail end and took the arrow through his 
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body up to the mouth. He repeated this four times. 

"Here, let's see if you can do this," said the Water Monster, 
and threw the two sharp arrows at the end of the Locust's feet. 

"Wait a minute," said the Locust, "I don't need your two 
sharp arrows, ! have my own." 

"Very well," Chiih'tah j i f g a ? i said. 

The four Water Monsters watched the Locust carefully to see 



what he wou Id do , 

"Do you see an opening through my sides, and you can feel to see 
if there are any holes, as you have from the mouth through your bottom . 1 

"No. I don't see any," said the Monster. 

"Okay," said the Locust, 

The Locust took out from his under wing, two small sharp pointed 
arrows, and there were feathers tied to the arrows; the arrows were 
half black and half white, which represented the night and day. 

The Locust held the two arrows in each of his hand and hold them high 
for a minute. The Water Monsters were astonished seeing this and all 
looked at one another, 

"Now, can you do this?" Said the Locust, 

"Okay, you sit there at the entrance of your tunnel for four 
days and then the Fourth World will be yours to rule as you wish," 

The Monsters replied, 

"Very well, and you shall sit there and watch me for four days 
and let us see who can sit at the very spot for four days to make 
sure that I am not cheating you, and every morning at the crack of 
dawn I will call for four days," said the Locust. 

The Locust sat there the rest of the day and in the middle of 
the night, due to the mist of cold weather, the Water Monsters sneaked 
away one by one and returned to their humble homes in the four directlor 




but the Locust kept his word. He called every morning and sat there 
at the entrance of the tunnel without moving an inch from the very 
spot. 

Locust, with his great ability and his intellect simple left his 
Gutter shell or (skin) and climbed back down to the underworld to 
see the rest of the group that he was traveling with. 

The Locust reported to First Man, Woman, and the rest of the 
beasts, concerning the species of what he saw in the Fourth World. The 
Locust rested throughout the day and night, except when it was time to 
call, when he climbed back into his shell and made the morning calls; 
he continued this for four days. 

"Now, I have sat there at the very spot without moving an inch, 
and I have not gone home as the rest of you have done. I have kept 
my word as you have requested," said the Locust. 

"This Fourth World is yours to rule," said Chiih'tah jiTgaii. 

The rest of the Water Monsters without saying a word, each drew theii 
ocean further away from the location where the locust came to the 
Fourth World, in the four directions. 

The Locust right away cl imbed back down the hoi lowed tunnel to 
tell First Man, Woman, Boy, Girl, and the rest of the beasts and 
insects, that he had won the Fourth World. This was how the Locust 
won the Fourth World for the people to live in. Locust after telling 
the followers about the Fourth World, explained that there was another 
problem which they were confronted with and that was the soft mushy 
mud in the Fourth World. First Man and Woman, Locust, and the 
beasts held another meeting asking, "Who will do the job of drying the 
mud so there would be dry land to walk on?" 

First Man and First Woman called upon the baby wind to do the 
drying. The baby wind blew and blew, but the mud did not dry. So 
O 




the mother wind was called upon; still the mud did not dry. The father 
wind was called upon, but the ground did not dry. Finally, the 
grandfather wind (Hurricane) was called upon, and it dried the land 
for the First Han and First Woman, and the rest to walk on. Right 
away First Man and First Woman, planted the various seeds that they 
had in their possession. 

According to our medicine man, there are certain prayers, songs, 
and ceremonies which are performed pertaining to the incident that 
took place when the Locust helped First Man and First Woman to join 
the Fourth World. This is how many of our medicine men perform their 
different ceremonies for various patients. To combine the story with 
different kinds of ceremonies that the Navajo medicine men conduct 
is a very difficult task, since it requires trying to relate the two. 
Yet, this is how each of the medicine men, who perform their 
ceremonies, connects their religion to these certain stories 
from the past which have so many meanings. 

After First Man, First Woman, First Boy, First Girl, beasts, and 
various insects set foot upon the Fourth World, a variety of 
grasses, plants, and trees were planted in the Fourth World to 
beautify the earth. 

Today, one may find a shell of a locust attached to certain 
weeds; referring back to the time a when Locust left his shell at the 
entrance of the tunnel. Due to that one still finds a shell or skin 
of a Locust on a weed, that's because Locust has left his shell and 
has gone on his way! 




Navajo Kinship and Terminology 

On the various part of the Navajo reservation, there has always been 
a feeling to certain degree, that the Navajo people have a special way of 
greeting one another. The Navajo people strongly believe in keeping a good 
relationship with their relative’s that are the same clan to them and the rela- 
tives on the husband’s side. This way the Navajo have a lot of family relatives 
so whenever one of the clan decides to have a sing, she or he will call on all 
of the clan on his side or on his wife’s side to maintain enough suppMes to go 
ahead with the ceremony. By having this type of clan relationship, the 
Navajo’s have great pride among themselves. The Navajos having the kinship 
system, and with many relatives they are always sure whenever there is a 
needy cause, a Navajo’s always think of first is, his or her nearest relative 
to get help. Due to these various reasons the Navajo’s has always kept to 
their kinship. 

The Navajo clan relationships have always served them with good pur- 
pose and the variety of clans on the reservation plays an important part in the 
life of the Navajo people. When a Navajo meets one another, usually the two 
Navajos are not a stranger toward each other, due to the fact that before shaking 
each others hand, one of them would usually ask the other what clan he belongs 
too. By asking this question the other person will tell the other person his or 
her clan. After the clan has been identified the relationship is usually deter- 
mined so that the two Navajos might be of the same clan or maybe related in 
some other way. 
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Clan is not the only relationship that should be respected. There are 
other relations besides clan relations. The member of a family unit, such as 
sons and daughters should highly respect one another. 

For instance, daughters and sons from the same family unit are not 
allowed to tease each other about a boy or a girl friend, or bothering, touch- 
ing a nd laughing at each other is not accepted. The Navajos have always thought 
it is bad to play or wrestle with a sister, this is thought to be improper. There 
is a number of ways to tease a sister or a brother, and these are some of them, 
M Big brother has a lot of bugs, or little sister has a messy nose, or has chappy 
ankles. " These are the examples that are used. 

Listed below are a few examples of kinship usedj 
Relations 
(kfele & Female) 

I. Father’s clan member 

a. Father (Paternal Grandfather-ShinaH) 

b. Mother (Paternal Grandmother-Shinali) 

c. Sister (Paternal Aunt-Shibizhi) 

d. Brother (Paternal Uncle -Shishe’e yazhi) 

TT Mother’s clan member (For Male & Female) 

a. Father (Grandfather-Shicheii) 

b. Mother (Grandmother -Shimas£m) 

c. Sister (Aunt - S himay a z hi ) 

d. Brother (Shidtf'i- Uncle) except for female term it's (Shiyaish) 

e. Older sister (Maternal -Aunt- Shfk’a’f) 




Variations of Hogans 



Variety of hogans on the Navajo reservation of today and yesterday. 
The homes of yesterday has in the last few years co mforted the Navajo 
people although the houses (hogans) didn’t look as much of a home. Yet, 
the Navajo people lived on this bup py little hills and had survived, using 
the mother earth’s blanket and sharing the nature’s cedar branches to have 
a shelter. 

The traditional type of a hogan, to the 130, 000 Navajo people is a 
home with comfort, the hogan is plastered with 6 to 1 0 inches of hard clay. 
During the summer month, the sun baked clay will eventually keep the inside 
of the hogan well air-conditioned. The hotter the sun heats the outer crust 
of the hogan, the cooler the air becomes inside. 

The hogan during the cold season will actually retain much of the heat 
from the sun and will have the air cooled inside the hogan, it will have the air 
warm. The hogan will still keep its hardness since the clay has been baked 
solid by the sun. 

The inside of the hogan is usually plastered with hard clay so the walls 
of the hogan is leveled in a ‘smooth fashion. The inside dome of the hogan is 
not plastered, but the ceiling can be seen with a natural view of texture and 
the smoothness of the wood that has been inlayed above the other which show 
the clever architects of the Navajo craftsmanship. In building the hogan, 
from the beginning to finish, not a single nail or hammer is used, only an 
ax is used for smoothing out the logs before tfaeyreplaced over the others. 
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A hogan is the most important house to have around the family unit. 

It is used for various ceremonies, such as; The Beauty-Way Chant, or the 
Blessing-Way, etc. Due to these reasons the hogan is-highly respected on 
the Navajo Reservation. 

Today, most of the Navajo people are living in the typical modern 
homes with bedrooms and kitchens like the Anglos. Receiving education 
from the Anglo, they, Navajo, have advanced and achieved the goals of 
the whitemen. This today has brought forth a great change in the Navajo 
society, but are still teaching the young generation the old ways to keep 
most of their respect for the older and kinship on the Navajo reservation. 

The first hogan is said to have been made similar to a teepee. This 
type of hogan is called, Forked Hogan. The hogan was given this part- 
icular name, since the main post which supports the other three main post 
in place. The main forked-like post is usually slanged in the direction of 
the east. Then the second long log is set in with its decreasing point up- 
ward and is then set in between the two (v) forked-like log. The third 
long narrow wood is placed above the second wood, which will be in the 
direction of the west. After the third wood is set, then the fourth post is 
placed in the top of the third wood, which by then will form into a pyramid. 
The four main post to build the house is called, Sadii. 

When the posts are set in, then the making of the hogan is covered 
with the rest of the logs. The four main posts represents: East (White- 

shell) Blanco Mountain, South (Turquoise-Mt. Taylor), West (Abalone- 

San Francisco Peak), and the North (Jet- La Plata Mountain). The two main 
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posts, which is the doorway to the forked hogan is, Huerfano Mountain 
and Gobernador Knob, 

According to the Navajo Mythology, it is said that at one time, 
these six sacred mountains were supposed to have been the first hogan 
built on the Navajo reservation, then later stretched and became the six 
sacred mountains as the boundary line of the Navajo reservation today, 
and they are still within it. 

The six different types of hogans are; 

(1) The Forked-Hogan, which is the very old fashion hogan. 

This is considered to be the male hogan, 

(2) The Round Hogan or Hogan with Many Legs, is another 
make hogan which is built in a round shape. This is 
considered to be the female hogan, 

(3) The Log Hogan, which is a female hogan, when its in the 
stage of building the logs are layed down with growing 
points, pointing clockwise, 

(4) Adobe Hogan is the other female hogan, which is plastered 
with clay on the top of the logs that has been placed under- 
neath the mud, 

(5) House with Many Windows, is a female house which is a 
modern type of a house which the Navajo people today live 
in. The mythology states, when the two Twins were born 
for the sun, they went to visit their father when they dis- 
covered their father living in a house with many windows. 

For that particular reason, the square type of a house is 
still included with the hogans. 

(6) The Sweat Lodge is a male hogan which is used for sweat 
baths. It is rather similar to Forked-Hogan, but the little 
difference is that the sweat lodge does not have the doorway 
extending farther, while the sweat lodge has none. Also, 
the sweat lodge is much smaller than the Forked-Hogan. 

The Sweat Lodge is also used for certain ceremonies in many cases. 
When a person is sick or sometimes the sweat lodge is used to cure a very 
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sick patient, 

A good sets of stones are used for this occasion. The stones are 
about three times the size of a fist. Altogether the amount of the stones 
range from 12 to 30 small stones. The fire is built on the stones and when 
the stones are very hot it is then put or taken into the right side of the sweat 
lodge where a small portion of the area is provided no bigger than 24 inches 
in diameter. This is where the red glowing stones are placed. 

Then a warm water is poured on the stones so it would give off steam 
with extreme hotness. Due to these hot vapor, the pores of a person will 
actually open up and all the dirt will ripple down the person’s spine. With 
this effect, a person’s body will actually have the feeling of youth. 

Rules and regulations in the sweat-lodge is that not a single person 
is to be left alone inside the sweat-lodge. Inside the 6weat-lodge, it is dark, 
and there are times when a person will actually black out. 

A ceremonial song is sung inside the sweat-lodge. 

The sweat-lodge is not only for men. There is also a sweat-lodge for 
the females, also. Actually women have their own sweat-lodge somewhere 
els e. A male and female are not allowed to or use the same sweat-lodge. 
The rules are that men and woman should have their own sweat-lodge. 
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Summary of Historical Events Affecting Navajo 

(1540 - 1800) 



1541 


Coronado meats Quereclxos on Western Plains (Pjobably 
Plains Apache) 


1582-83 


Espejo mentioned Ac op built on mesa top due to war 
with Querechos (Forbes feels Querechos were Navajo- 
other do not) 


1 583 


Hopis from Awatovi sought aid of Querechos 


1591 


Indians stole horses -first reference to obtaining horses 
by Indian (Forbes pp 74 


1598 


Onate assigned Priest to Jencry and all Apaches 


1608 


Velasso ordered soldiers to fight Apaches who were 
killing people and stealing horses (May have been some w 
Navajos use of term Navajo not used for another 20 years) 


1614 


Jamess and Apache (Navajo) kilt Cohiti Indian 


1622 


Navajos raid Jemez Pueblo ... v,-v - 


1626 


Father Salmeron first mentioned Navajo in document 
1 'Apache del Nabaxu" living on uppe r G homa River 
northwest of Santa Clara. Nabaxu, Tanoan word for 
where a group were farming. Spanish translation 
"wide planted fields" ■ . 


1629 


Navajos lived on day’ s travel from Santa Clara 


1629 


Father Benavides established a mission at Santa Clara - 
effort to convert Navajo '••• 


1630-80 


Navajos obtained horses and sheep - via raiding 


1639 


Navajos attacked Jemez killed priest 


1641-42 


Spanish attacked the Apaches (Navajos) forced them to 
accept peace. ; . .• . 


1649 


Navajos and Apaches kept Jemez and frontier in unrest 


1659 


Spanish expedition went to Navajo country to acquire slaves 
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Athopos cans forbidden by Spahls h to t rade with Pueblos 



1680 



Pueblos and Navajos revolted; drove Spanish from New 
Mexico; many Pueblos went to live with Navajo 

1 692 De Vargas returned to New Mexico. Many Pueblos had 

fled to mountains 

1706-43 Twelve witnesses Rabal document-describes Navajo 

living on mesa tops, circular stone houses, cribbed 
roofs, raising corn, having sheep and horses, trading 
with Pueblos. Navajo population 2,000 - 4, 000. Navajo 
area 75 miles west of Jemez from there to San Juan 
river and east to a point 100 miles west of Chama 

1708-14 Navajos raided Spanish towns - 5 expeditions sent out 

against riNavajo 

1720-50 Period of peace between Navajo and Spanish 

1750 Navajos drove out missionnaries at Gebolleta and Encinal- 

refusal to accept Christianity. 

1752 Utes attack Navajo-force them south 

1776 Dominquez and Escalante expedition traveled around 

outside of Navajo country 

1786 Navajo consist of 700 families of 4 to 5 persons. Tribe 

divided into 5 groups - total of 1 , 000 watriors, 500 
horses, 600 mares, 700 black ewes, 40 cows 
San Mateo, Gebolleta, Chuska Mt, , Ojo del Oso (Ft. 
Wingate) and Canyon de Ghelly ; .\v : . .. 




Houses 

Agriculture 

Herding 

Hunting 

Trade 



Warfare 



Food 

Dress 




Reconstruction of Early Navajo Culture 
Based in Historical Documents 1582 -1824 

Built of stone, timbers and mud- on mesa tops, stone 
towers hogan (1788) like a field tent except had small 
square room at entrance (fork stick hogan of today) 

Plant corn, beans, squash, chile, cotton, pumpkins and 
watermelons. Used some irrigation mostly dry farming. 
By 1785 raising domestice fruits. First used wooden 
implements then iron. 

Kept flocks - sheep (1706) 

Items of trade -buckskin clothing. Meat large part of 
diet 

Between Spanish, Pueblos and Apache, End of the 16th 
century- Trade corn, cattle, dear hides for glass heads, 
knives, awls and tobacco. 

By 1812 Navajo wool products important item "Most 
valuable in our province" 

Major economic pursuit during Spanish period. Earliest 
is Espejo in 1582-83 (Quereehos) 

Forbes believes reason for Navajo raiding was Spanish 
pressure- slave raiding. Raided other tribes as well as 
Spanish main purpose -getting livestock - Getting captives 
and trade goods secondary importance. 

Wheat and corn: sweet corn; corn meal: tortillas, mutton 

Men - mocassins, woolen stockings, clothes held by 
silver buttons; women - black dress - red borders; 
Buckskin for men - woven woolen dress for women. 

Use of silver ornaments 100 years before Navajo mda 
made own, . ... ■ 

Ineffective in converting Navajo. Little told of Navajo 
religion - mention of ceremony held between Apache 
and Navajo. 



Tree Ring Dates - Navajo 

1758 - 1770 
1432 - 1779 
1673 - 1812 
1521 - 1826 

Glen Canyon pottery dates Middle 19th Century 

San Juan (Upper) pottery dates Late 16th to Late 18th 

Century 



Canyon de Ghelly 
Chaco Canyon 
Big Bead Mesa 
Gobernador and Largo 
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Historical References to Navajo 
Chronology of Archaeology Studies 



Mindeleff 


Canyon de Chelly 


1895 


Kidder 


Gobernador and Largo Ganyors 


1912 


Morris 


Goberiiador and Largo Canyons 


1915 


Nelson 


Gobernador and Largd Canyons 


1916 


Roberts 


Upper San Juan Valley (Colo* &c N. M. ) 


1923 


Stubbs 


Gobernador, Lajara and Blancos Canyon 


1930 


Malcolm 


Chaco Canyon 


1937 


Farmer 


Upper Blanco and Largo Canyons 


1938 


Stubbs and Mera 


Gobernador Canyon 


1937 


Van Valkenburgh 


Largo Canyon - Chaco . 


1 938|39 


Keur 


Big Bead Mesa - Gobernador 


1939-40 


Hall 


Gobernador Canyon 


1941 


Hurt 


Canyon de Chelly 


■ 1941 


Riley 


Largo and Blanco Canyon 


1953 


Cassidy 


San Juan- Pipeline ’ ■■ 


; . 1950;: 


Olson and Wasley 


■ San' Juan' -Pipeline . 




Vivian 


’ Chacra Mesa • ' ’ r 


1957 -|g;f§ 


Van Valkeburgh 


Entire Navajo Province 


1952-60 


Correlt and Brugge 


,, ''-.v • ,5j ‘f t .„ / ; f t r* * ' v - •• - -l'' 




Dittert 


Upper San Juan Valley 


1956-57 


De Harport 


Canyon de Chelly 


1948-50 

1954-59 


Miller and Breternitz 


Navajo Canyon 


1957-58 
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Marmon and pearl 


Big Bead Mesa 


1958 


Turner 


Mystery Canyon (Utah) 


1959 


Crampton 


Glen Canyon 


•' 1957-60 


V ivian 


Chacra Mesa (N. M. ) 


1957-60 


Dittert, Hester & Hddy 


Upper San Juan Valiey 


1956-60 



Most of these were brief surveys (1?) 

Extended surveys (?) 

Brief survey- excavation (4) 

Extended survey-excavation (2) 
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NAVAJO STUDIES AT NCC 



I, Navajo Studies Program at Mavaj© Community College differ from all 
other programs in Indian studies: 

1, It is different because it is located at the only college located cn 
an Indian reservation, and controLled completely by Indians! 

2, It is different because NCC is controlled by an all-Navajo Board 
of Regents and they are the ones who directed the establishment 
of the Navajo Studies Program, 

3. It is different because all other aspects of NCC incorporate 

Indian studies into their individual programs and courses: for 

example English is concerned with Indian Literature, Economics 
is concerned with Indian- development. Science is concerned with 
reservation resources, etc. In other words, while we have a 
separate area of Navajo Studies other parts of the total program are 
a part of it in that they bring out the Indian and Navajo aspect, 

4. It is different because it is the most extensive. We offer 24 
courses in the broad area of Navajo Studies, More than in any 
other area. Eleven of these courses are- directly related to the 
Navajo. The other thirteen are related to Indians in general, 

NAVAJO COURSES 

S, Navajo Silver smithing 

2. Navajo Weaving 

3. Other Navajo Crafts 

4. Navajo History and Culture I 

5. Navajo History and Culture II 

6. Navajo History and Culture III 
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7. Navajo Language I 

8. Navajo Language II 

9. Navajo Language (Conversation) 

10, Navajo Creative Writing 

11. Navajo and Acculturation 



INDIAN COURSES 



1. American Indian Seminar ( Two Semesters) 

2. Contemporary Indian Affairs 

3. Indiansof the Americas 

4. American Indian Economic Development 

5. Economics Workshop (Two Semesters) 

6. Indian Law and Government 

7. Exploring Indian Art 

8. Indians of the United States 

9. Southwestern Indian Tribes 

10. The Plains Indians 

11. The Urban Indian 

12. History of Indian Affairs 

13. Anglo Indian Relations 



5. It is different because we can use Indian instructors regardless of 
degree qualifications. In other words, we can use Indian instructors 
with the only qualification being able to teach and knowledge of subject 
matter - rather than degrees which may not go along with ability to 
teach. 

6. It is different because Navajo Studies ( 9 hours ) are required of 
all Navajo students. Navajo Studies is not an elective, it is not a 
series of courses which mean little. They are the heart of the College 

7. It will be different because we are building a Navajo Culture Center 
which will be an entire building which will be constructed in the shape 
of a hogan and reflect the vitality, beauty and rawer of Navajo culture. 
This will be the Navajo living shrine and cultural center. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE NAVAJO STUDIES PROGRAM 



1. To learn and respect Navajo history, culture and language. 

2. To learn and understand current programs and problems facing 
Navajos and other Indians, 

3. To learn respect and pride in being a Navajo. 

4. To learn respect and pride in being an Indian. 

5. To develop a positive self image. 

6. To recognise the necessity fcr Indian unity and cooperation. 

7. To visit sacred and historical places important to Navajo culture. 

8. To visit other Indian tribes and to learn about their needs and 
oppo rtunitie s . 

9. To provide a foundation for the entire curriculum at Navajo Commu- 
nity College. 

10. To build bridges between the old and young. 

11. To develop pride in ones heritage and confidence in ones future. 

12. To participate in aspects of Navajo culture with pride and understanding 

13. To learn the history of the Ame .'ican Indian. 

14. To develop publication by Indians, about Indians and for Indians, 

III, Navajo Studies Program divided into three major areas: 

1. Navajo Courses 

a. Navajo History and Culture 

b. Navajo Language 

c. Navajo Arts and Crafts 

2 . American Indian Seminar 

3. Indian Courses 
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IV. Course Description for Navajo Studies 

NS 100 Navajo Sil versmithing (Credits arranged) 

Introduction to Nava j o Sil versmithing with 
emphasis on design, materials and skills, 
including stone cutting and the use of copper, 
silver and turquoise. The course advances 
students toward craftsman status. 



NS 101 Navajo Weaving (Credits arranged) 

introduction to Navajo weaving, emphasizing 
carding, spinning, dyeing and weaving regular, 
double and two-faced weaves. 



NS 102 Other Navajo Crafts (Credits arranged) 

instruction will be provided in such areas 
as basketry, pottery, moccasin making and leather 
crafts. Each semester, one of these crafts will 
be offered. Students should consult the Director 
of the Navajo Studies Program to determine when 
each craft will be offered. 



NS 131 



Navajo History and culture I (in Navajo) (3) 
Examines the origin of the Navajo people as seen 
through the eyes of the Nava jos . Various Navajo 
origin myths will be discussed. Field trips will 
be made to many of the places prominent in the 
myths. included will be a brief exploration of 
archaeological evidence and its relationship to 
this early period. One section in English. 



NS 132 Navajo History and Culture II (In Navajo) (3) 

Examines Navajo History from the Long Walk to I960. 
Navajo sources and authorities i. are 

emphasized and compared with information available 
from anthropologists and historians. Development 
of Navajo attitudes toward such issues as education, 
stock reduction and government are explored. One 
section in English. 



NS 140 Navajo Language 1( 3) 

This course is for Navajo speakers and is designed 
to develop skills in reading and writing Navajo as 
well as an understanding of the language, its sound 
and structure. Prerequisite: fluency in Navajo. 




Navajo Language II (3) 

For the Navajo speaker, this course develops additional 
skills in reading and writing Navajo through use of 
Navajo literature. Prerequisite: Navajo Language I 

or permission, of instructor . 
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NS 141 



NS 142 


Navai o Language (Conversation) (3) 

A course for individuals who do not speak Navajo 
aimed at mastery of pronunciation, identification 
of sounds and thought patterns, vocabulary and 
conversation. 


NS 143 


Navajo Creative Writing (3) 

The development of skills in creative writing and 
a critical awareness of the power and potential of 
the language. Prerequisite- Permission of instructor. 


NS 233 


Navajo History and Culture III (In Navajo) (3) 

The Navajo Nation today and tomorrow is the focus of 
this course. Problems, programs and progress of the 

tribe are examined, including tribal government, re- 
lationship with state and federal governments, the role 
of Navajo youth, education, taxation, etc. One section 

in English. 


NS 250 


Navajo and Acculturation (3) 

A study of culture change as exemplified in the growth 
and development of the Navajo Nation, Factors related 
to the acceptance and rejection of cultural traits will 
He explored. The mutual impacts of the dominant and 
Navajo cultures upon each other will be studied. 


IS 120- 
121 


American Indian Seminar (3) 

This seminar brings outstanding Indian leaders to 
discuss contemporary Indian Affairs. presentations 
are followed by small group discussions to explore 
in depth the issues and opportunities facing the 
Indian today. Seminar topics include those most current 
and vital in the broad area of Indian Affairs. 


IS 122 


Contemporary Indian Affairs (3) 

Examines policies and programs which deal with the 
American Indian today. The role of the Indian in the 
development of such policies and program is explored. 
Major problems and opportunities facing tbe American 
Indian are analysed. 


IS 130 


Indians of the America (3) .... ... 

This survey of the American Indian population of the 
western hemisphere concentrates on the 30 million 
Indians of Meso-America and South America j back- 
ground, social and economic circumstances and the 
changes under way. 


IS 140 


American Indian Economic Development (3) 


O 
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In this introductory course in economics and economic 
analysis special attention is given to continuing 
economic development of Indian communities . 
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IS 141 &Economics Workshop (Credits arranged) See Economic 



241 


141-241 

Students choose one or more of the important economic 
problems which Indians are seeking to solve-the creation 
of an Indian development fund, as an example at one 
extreme, or the establishment of a college business 
cooperative as an example at the other extreme. The 

course will be built around the solution of the problem 
according to economic principles . 


IS 150 


Indian Law and Government (3) 

Examines Indian law and those actions and decisions 
which have shaped it. The relationship of tribal, state 

and federal go ver nr. mbs ts examined- 


IS 170 


Exploring Indian Art (credits arranged) See* Art 170 
To provide a basic knowledge and appreciation of art 
by exposing students to a variety of art activities 
such as: exhibits, guest artists, slide presentations, 

quality films, plays ~ music, etc. Included also are 

sessions devoted to actual creation of art works. As 
far as possible, Indian examples will be used. Credit 

is given according to the students' ability to de- 
monstrate understanding of art elements and principles. 


IS .2 31 


Indians of the United States (3) 

A survey of the Indian Tribes of the United States. 

Special attention is given to the cultural characteristics 
of selected tribes in different parts of the country. 
Emphasis is on the present and the future. 


IS 232 


Southwestern Indian Tribes (3) 

Provides an understanding of the past, present and 
future of selected Southwestern Indian Tribes. Visits 

to certain tribes will be made. Tribal officials will 

visit class. Similarities and differences among the 

tribes will be explored. 


> 




IS 233 


The Plans Indians (3) 

Provides an understanding of the past, present and 
future of selected Plains Indian tribes. A limited 
number of visits to such tribes and from tribal leaders 
will be made. Similarities and differences among the 

tribes will be explored. 



IS °34 The Urban Indian (3) 

The peculiar circumstance of the urban Indian is 
discussed. Factors relating to his adjustment are 
explored, with emphasis upon Indian identity . 



IS 251 



History of Indian Affairs ( 3 ) 

An overview of the relations between the Indian- and 
non-Indian from the day of first contact to the present. 
The origin of present government policies and programs 
Is reviewed from the point of view of the Indian. 



IS' 2 52 Anglo-Indian relations (3) See: Hist. 252 

/ An investigation of the bases for conflict between 

/ Anglos and different American Indian tribes from the 

1 17th century to the present; social institutions, 

customs and practices will be studied to reveal the 
nature of culture conflict and social change . A 
strong stress wilL be placed on the situation today 
and the. proposals for the future. 
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Navajo Studies courses 



Offered in the 



Pall Semester 1970 



at 



Navajo Community College 



If any student has any questions concerning any of these 
courses please contact Ruth Roessel, Director Navajo Studies# 
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Course No i Navajo Studies 100 

Course Titles Navajo Silversmi thing 
Instructor i Kenneth Begay 

Students who wish to enroll in this course should he genuinely 
interested in learning Navajo Silversmithing. The course will pro- 
vide individual instruction from the top Navajo Silversmith. In- 
cluded in the instructional program will be cutting, filing, solder- 
ing, buffing, hammered and cast silver as well as lapidary work. 
Students who have net had any previous experience in Silversmith- 
ing and yet really want to learn are welcome. In addition, students 
who already know how to do silversmithing are welcome and the course 
will be directed at futher advancing and developing their skills. 

Schedules are flexible so as to make it possible for most 
students to fit this course into their program if they so desire. 
There is one evening section of the class taught Tuesday evening. 



O 
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Course Not Navajo Studies lOl 

Course Title; Navajo Weaving 

Course Instructor; Mabel Myers 

This course is designed to teach students Navajo Weaving. 

Proper carding, spinning, washing and dying wool will be taught as 
well as the different kinds of weaves such as regular, double and 
two face. Every student will make and string her own loom nd will 
be guided by one of the reservations top weavers . 

Students will learn about the parts of various plants and how 
they are used to produce vegetable dyes. The proper use of aniline 
dyes will also be discussed. 

The entire emphasis of the class is to learn by doing and the 
course is designed to take each student where she is in her know- 
ledge of weaving and futher expand and develop her skills. 



O 
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Course No? 



Navajo Studies 102, A 
Course Title: Other Navajo Crafts - Leather 

Course instructors Thomas Wheeler 

This course is aimed at teaching the students the skills and 
techniques involved in leather craft* Tooling and carving will he 
taught as well as how to dye leather. 

Every student will progress at his own rate and the articles 
made will depend on the skill and progress of the students. 
Students will make such items as belts, purses, chaps, wallets, 
and other items . 

In addition ot learning leather craft interested students 
will learn braiding leather. 

The instructor in the course is highly skilled in all aspects 
of leather work including the making of saddles . 
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Course Nos Navajo Studies 102 B 

Course Titles Other Navajo Crafts Basketmaking 

Course Instructors Alta Chee Yellowhair 

This course is designed for those people who speak fluent 
Navajo and who \tfish to learn the almost lost art of Navajo basket 
making. Several years ago there were less than a dozen women on 
the entire reservation that knew how to make traditional and 
authentic Navajo baskets. In as much as these baskets are still 
used in many Navajo ceremonies the demand for them is very great. 

The course will deal with the finding, cutting and preparation 
of the materials to be used as well as the actual weaving of the 
basket. The making of two basic types of Navajo baskets will be taught 
The pitch covered water jug and the Navajo wedding basket. 

The various restrictions on making and finishing these baskets 
will also be taught. 

The instructor is recognized as one of the finest basketmakers 
on the reservation and is herself the product of Rough Rock Demon- 
stration School Training. 




Course No i 



Navajo Studies 131 (Section 1,2, and 3) 

Course Titles Navajo History and Culture I (The Origin of the 

Navajo) 

Course Instructors Mike Mitchell (Section 1 and 2) 

Or. Robert A. Roessel, Jr. (Section 3) 

This course deals with the Origin bf the Navajo as seen through 
their own stories. The various underworlds will be studied as will 
be the circumstances that prompted the movement of the people into 
each successive world. 

The Emergence of the Navajo into this world and the Birth and 
growth of Changing Woman, the' bintth of the Twins, their journey to 
their father, the death of the monsters and the return of Changing 
Woman to the West will all he included. 

Navajo elders and medicine men will be brought to the class 
and field trips will be taken to actually see some of the places 
where these early events took place. 

The course provides the foundation for interested Navajo to 
understand the rich beauty and dignity of the heritage of all Navajo. 

Navajo History and Culture I is the first course in the sequence 
of three dealing with the History of the Navajo* 

Sections 1 and 2 are taught in Navajo and are open only to fluent 

speakers of Navajo. 

The instructor for section 1 and 2 is a person widely respected 
for his wide knowledge and deep understanding of Navajo traditions 
and history. 

Section 3 will be taught in English by Bob Roessel. 
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Course Ho; 



Navajo Studies 132 

Course Titles Navajo History and Culture II (The Navajo up to 

I960) 

Course instructor? Ruth Roessel ; 

This is the second course in the sequence of Navajo History and 
Culture. The courses do not have to be taken in order but are struc 
tured so a student could take any of the three in any order he chose 
Navajo History and Culture II begins with the formation of the Navaj 
as discussed in the first course and takes the Navajo through the 
period of contact with the first non-Indian, the Long Walk, Stock 
Reduction, World War II, the birth of the Navajo Nation and up to 
I960, 

The course is designed to present the picture of Navajo growth 
and development from the Navajo point of view and as seen by Navajo 
themselves. Writings of outsiders will be used only to contrast 
and to compare to Navajo attitudes and interpretations. 

Field trips will be taken to historical places of importance 
to the Navajos and Navajo elders will be frequent visitors to the 
class to tell their own stories of what took place. 




Course Not Navajo Studies 140 

Course Title; Navajo Language I 

Course Instructor; William Morgan 

This course is designed for Navajo speakers and is aimed at 
developing skills in reading and writing Navajo as well as under- 
standing the nature and composition of the language, its? sounds 
and structure. While most navajos can speak their language re- 
latively few are able to read and write it* 

The instructor is one who is prominent in the development of a 
work ab le system of reading and writing Navajo and has authored or 
co— authored many of the major works dealing with Navajo language* 
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Course Nos 



Navajo Studies 144 
Course Title? Navajo Language II 

Course Instructors William Morgan 

This is the advanced course for those fluent in Navajo and 
Who are advanced in the reading and writing of Navajo. The study 
of Navajo literature forms a part of this course and if is expected 
that students enrolled will he ahle to read in Navajo outstanding 
examples of Navajo literature. 

The Instructor is a person who is considered to be the fore- 
most authority in the field of Navajo Language, 




Course No; 



Navajo Language - Conversation 
William Morgan 



Course Title ; 

Course Instructor; 

“This course is for those individuals who do not speak Navajo 
and yet want to learn. It is primarily aimed at providing mastery 
at learning to speak Navajo and it is not a course in linguistics 
which examines in depth the structure of the language. 

The course would he especially suitable for those teachers, 
administrators, doctors and others, who serve and service the Navajo 
people and who by obtaining even a limited vocabulary and a limited 
ability to speak Navajo, would better be able to carry out their 
assigned responsibilities. 

The course is offered in the evening (on Tuesday and Thursday) 
so that more people who work could take part in it. 

The Instructor is famous throughout the Navajo reservation as 
being the outstanding authority in teaching the Navajo language to 
non-Navajos . 
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Course No s 



Indian Studies 231 



Course Titles Indians of the Untied States 

Course Instructors Gary Witherspoon 

This course will focus on kinship and social organization among 
a selected number of American Tribes, Tribes to be covered in this 
course will probably include the Navajo, Hopi, Kwakiutul, Crow, Tewa, 
and Omaha, Depending on the interest© of those who register for the 
class, some other tribes may be included. The number of tribes 
studied will be limited to six, providing about two weeks of study 
on each tribe. 

The class will involve a combination of Lectures, discussions, 
and student, reports. Students will be expected to read about 20 to 
30 pages per class hour. Each student will also be expected to do 
one itfritten paper and one oral report, or two written papers. There 
will be one take home examination of the essay type, and no in-class 
examinations . 

The course is for Indians who are interested in the social life 
and organisation of other tribes, and who wish to compare this to 
social life and organization among their own tribe. Non-Indian 
students who are interested in American Indians are also welcome. 

There will be selected readings from various books on each of 
the tribes . 
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Course Hoi 



Hava jo Studies 233 

Course Title ; Hava j o History and culture III (The Navajo xrotfi 

1960 to Today and Tomorrow) 

Course Instructor i Gary Witherspoon 

This course will deal with current issues, programs, and problems 
on the Navajo Reservation. Areas to be covered will include Tribal 
Government and Tribal politics. Federal programs on the reservation, 
Wavajo education, fencing and land tenure, grazing regulations. 

Tribal enterprises, business development and industrialization; and 
other issues which are of interest to those who enroll in the class. 

This class will involve mostly discussion and oral and written 
reports. Reading 1 assignments will be minimal. The emphasis will 
be searching, thinking, writing, and discussing* 

Although the course is designed for Navajo students, others 
may take the course if they wish to do so. 
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NAVAJO LANGUAGE 



Haagoosh Diniya 

^ ^ / ? 

Haagoosh diniya shida I? 

K I ngoo dey a , 

N i zhe , 0 haagoosh deeya? 

Shizha'e shimasani y i ghangoo deeya* 
Haagoosh dinya s h i z h e 1 e ? 

+ f , * 

Nicheil bighangoo deya. 

" . , ''S'' An 

Da doo shima bighangoo diniyaa da, 

D o o d a doo nima bighangoo doo d, e y a a da 

Shi a?do doo shima bighangoo deyaa da 




Dishoo'aazh 
Dee t 1 aazh 

Haagoo dishoo'aazh shima? 

Ki ngoo deet'aazh. 



Tsinaabaas bee deet aazh. 

t c 

/ / 

s h i atdo deya n i . 



/ ^ z 

S c h i c h e i i a n i 



Niche it a I'd o 1 deya 



Mary doo kii haagoo dishoo'aazh? 
Dine Ts'osi bighangoo deet'aazh. 
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NAVAJO LANGUAGE 



Reading in Navajo, 



Be'ak'e'alchihi 

/ * , 

Dli be'ak'e'alchihi wolye. 

Haish b i be 1 ak 1 e 1 a 1 ch ! h 1 ate 
Halsh b I be 1 ak 1 e 1 a 1 ch i h 1 ate? 

Ef shi s h i be 1 ak 1 e 1 a 1 ch i n I ate. 

* * , * 

Dll h a i binaal tsoos? 

Ei a tdo 1 shi shi naal tsoos ate. 
Mary do 1 b i n aa 1 t s oos hold* 



Ma ry 


do ' bib 


e'ak'e'alchihi h o 1 1 






/ s 






B i zaad Yinishtas 


D i ne 


b I zaad 


sh i t ya 1 at 1 eeh , 


/ 

Dine 


b 1 za a d 


/ *• 

y i n 1 s h ta 1 , 


Dine 


b i zaad 


yinishta'go shit 


/ / 

Di i 


naal tsoos 


shit ya'at'eeh, 


^ < / , 

Sh i be 1 ak 1 e 1 a 1 ch i h i holoogo shi 






^ i f , s * . 



Shinaaltsoos doo sh i be ' ak 1 e ' a 1 ch i h i hoi 
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NAVAJO LANGUAGE 



Reading in Navajo, 

Haigo Deesk'aaz 

Haigo doo deesdoi da, 

Haigo kod i e deesk'aaz. 

Deesk'aazgo shik ya'at'eeh. 

Kod i deesk'aazgo Jim b i + ya'at'eeh 
Haigo shighandi deesk'aaz. 

Haigo shicheii bighangi deesk'aaz. 
Haigo t ' a a dees k'aaz olta'di, 

Mos i 



Mos I ate. 






/ ' - y 


. . ✓ 


K y y 


D i j shima 


b i mos 


i ate. 


< * y 


. < 


* .4 s 


Dll shima 1 


1 1 mos i 


yazh I ate 


^ ^ y ,K 

Mos i yazh i 


b i ma 


ho 1 o . 



y s * x , ; y y 

Shima bimosi yazh i taa. 
Shima bitsill bimosi ho 1 o . 

^ ^ * y { ' y 

Shima badi bimosi hoio, 
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Draper 



Navajo Language 



B i I agaana 



Ghaajl nidlzildigii biyi 1 bilagaana tM yee naalzheeh jini, 

U *• L< ^ 

Bilagaana ei b i l' i i nizhoni doo -Hbago bee -Hkizh jfni. Kpo slniz^ 

^ ^ f . 

ni aadoo bee 1 e 1 d oo h dahyldii yl b i i h k a 1 d i yeesheel n i z i n g o * 

C Lm C £ ° 



El y 1 g a a ? g o b M h bik’ee d a d M j e e h . Yikeedadiiya aadoo 
y i gaa^go b e e 1 e 1 d ooh yitdeesgo* Bilagaana yep b a nahookaad * 
B r I h +eh nilagoo s i z i nizingo akone azMl'dpon. AzMjdppn 



L C 



naagoo nliya bMM y i +adeesnpoh k a . Aadoo bilagaana yep 



t c 

b i l<ee 1 blnaka n i zhaazgo na za 
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